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THE PASSING OF 
A GREAT LIBERAL 


NQUESTIONABLY the late President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt will be recorded in history as the greatest liberal 
ever to attain high office in the United States. Other workers 

in the advancement of equality and justice have shown themselves 
more liberal than he, but they have never reached the position to 
translate their theories into action. Roosevelt did not advance his 
program as far as he desired to go, for he was statesman enough to 
understand that he could accomplish for the time being only what 
his partisans and the people of the country could be brought to under-_ 
stand as desirable and feasible changes. His executive order that 

in the war industries there should be no discrimination in employment 
on account of race, color or national origin indicated the purpose of 
the man, but the mandate was all but generally circumvented by 
this race-hating nation. Unfortunately the leaders of his own party 
by seniority rule inalterably opposed all reforms which proved to be 
unacceptable to those of slaveholding and peonage-practicing ante- 
cedents. Representatives of “economic royalists” and “robber bar- 
ons” of other sections of the country joined with the disgruntled of 
his own party to frustrate the social reforms by which this humani- 
tarian conquered the depression and endeavored to prevent the recur- 

rence of such an unnecessary condition in a land of plenty. Even 
when plunged into a terrible war requiring the cooperation and sacri- 
fice of the entire citizenry these partisans would rather lose the war 
than interfere with the segregation, social repression, and Negro- 
baiting and thus prevented immediate preparation and quick prose- 
cution of the war. It was this unfailing antagonism to social progress 
which afflicted an already afflicted man and brought him to ‘an un- 
timely grave. His death was not altogether a casualty of an inter- 
national conflict in which he had made this nation the leader of the 
universe and himself its most conspicuous figure but the result of 
man’s disappointment in seeing altruism so overcome by selfishness 
as to leave little hope for righting those wrongs which must be elimi- 
nated that men may live in peace and prosperity. 

While the late President did not effect all that he desired for the 
underprivileged man through legislation, he and his liberal com- 
panion accomplished much by setting an example of showing sym- 
pathy and love for the oppressed among whom they included the 
generally despised Negroes in spite of the bitter criticism and slan- 
derous mouthings of our large element of barbarians. The Roosevelts 
did not go out of their way to find Negroes and they did not avoid 
them. Negroes, like all other elements of the population, are entitled 
to recognition as citizens, and as far as these incumbents of the 
White House could do they received and treated the sable hosts ac- 


cordingly. 
« (Continued on page 191) 
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THE LOSS OF THE USEFUL AND THE GREAT 


JoHN Henry MANNING BUTLER 


ECENTLY we have been in- 
R formed of the death of John 
Henry Manning Butler, an 
outstanding teacher and a provin- 
cial superintendent of schools in 
the Philippines. He passed away 
there on January 10, 1944, while 
interned by the Japanese. Butler 
was born in Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina, and was educated at the 
Plymouth Normal School. He 
taught at the Normal and Indus- 
trial School in Elizabeth City from 
1891 to 1894 while serving the in- 
stitution as vice-principal. From 
1896 to 1900 he taught at the Agri- 
cultural and Technical College in 
that state. After spending these 
years there in education he went 
to the Philippine Islands in 1902 
as an organizer and inspector of 
schools for the Filipinos. His first 
important work was the establish- 
ment and development of the school 
at Alaminos in the Province of 
Pangasinan. There his grasp of the 
educational needs and his efficiency 
in, vocal music made him an out- 
standing figure. He was so suc- 
cessful in securing the cooperation 
of the natives and in enlightening 
both adults and their children that 
the school of Alaminos was esti- 
mated among the best in the prov- 
ince. 

His fine record entitled him to 
promotion. He was appointed as 
Acting Superintendent of Public 
Schools in the Province of Isabela 
in 1921. In 1927 he was made the 
Superintendent of Public Schools 
of both Isabela and Cagayan. In 
1928 his burdens were lightened by 
restricting him to the superintend- 
ency of Cagayan alone. From this 
position he was retired on a pension 
on September 25, 1933, when he 
reached the age limit. He served 
thereafter in the department of 
education of National University in 
Manila, a private institution. There 
he was when the Japanese took the 
country. 


Water Howarp Lovina 


One other distinguished Negro, 
who suffered death during the 
fighting incident to the reconquest 
of the Philippines, deserves honor- 
able mention. He was Major Wal- 
ter Howard Loving, the director of 
the Philippine Constabulary Band 
which he made famous throughout 
the civilized world. 

Loving was born in Washington, 
D. C., December 7, 1872, and was 
educated in its public schools. He 
worked for some years as a printer 
and studied music locally. When 
the Spanish-American War broke 
out he volunteered and served in 
the Eighth United States Volunteer 
Infantry. While thus engaged he 
organized from crude materials a 
band which was acclaimed as the 
best ever thus developed in the 
service. 

When the volunteers were mus- 
tered out at the close of this war 
of only 121 days, Loving entered 
the army as a regular and went to 
the Phillipines with the force con- 
sisting of the 48th and 49th Infan- 
try. There he again applied him- 


- self to the development of another 


military band which became the 
idol of the army and the people of 





WALTER HOWARD LOVING 


Manila. When these United States 
forces had served their time and 
had to leave the Philippines ac- 
cording to schedule, Loving had so 
endeared himself to the whole coun- 
try that Filipinos and Americans 
prevailed upon the War Depart- 
ment to release him for organizing 
such a band among the Filipinos. 
With the support of the Insular 
Government, headed at that time 
by William Howard Taft, Loving 
admirably sueceeded. 

The Philippine Constabulary 
Band not only charmed the people 
at home but went on a tour of the 
Orient and came to the United 
States, showered with praise wher- 
ever it appeared. As a bandmaster 
Major Loving admitted no su- 
periors. Philip Sousa, a great 
bandmaster himself, said that the 
Philippine Constabulary Band was 
the greatest musical aggregation of 
a military nature that he had ever 
heard. 

- FreperIc BANCROFT 


In the death of Frederic Ban- 
croft on the 22nd of February, re- 
search in the field of Negro History 
lost a great friend. He was born 
in Galesburg, Illinois, October 30, 
1860, and passed his early life 
there. He completed his college 
education at Amherst in 1882 and 
from there he went to Columbia 
University to specialize in history, 
working toward the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy which he received 
in 1885. He then went abroad and 
studied at Géttingen in 1883, and in 
Berlin, Freiburg and the Ecole des 
Seiences Politiques in Paris from 
1885 to 1887. Knox College, in 
Galesburg, Illinois, early impressed 
with his scholarship, conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1900 and much later Am- 
herst the degree of Doctor of Hu- 
manities in 1932. 

Dr. Bancroft was a man of 
means, and he did not have to seek 
employment. However he served 
from 1888 to 1892 as librarian of 
the United States Department of 


(Continued on page 188) 
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NEGRO AFFAIRS 


OME years ago when the Edi- 
S tor was filling a speaking en- 

gagement in a Northern city 
he found the people much worked 
up over the question of securing 
for Negroes a unit of the city fire 
department. The civic leader in 
charge of the effort had written to 
other large cities for data on Ne- 
groes thus employed and the list 
of those reporting such Negro units 
was presented to the local govern- 
ment to reenforce the appeal for 
recognition. However, the other 
day in Washington, D. C., where 
the local authorities set up a unit 
for Negroes especially, in addition 
to the one long in existence there, 
the Negroes protested the move- 
ment as an effort to extend segrega- 
tion and tried to block the carrying 
out of the project. 

The observer cannot fail to see 
in this turn in affairs the develop- 
ment of the Negro toward a clearer 
understanding of segregation and 
its inevitable results. About twenty 
years ago these selfsame Washing- 
ton Negroes rejoiced when this Ne- 
gro unit with a full quota from 
their ranks was set up. Now a 
generation later they rue their ac- 
tion and urge that the practice be 
discontinued. They desire to see 
Negroes in the fire department and 
all other branches of the District 
and Federal service, but they want 
Negroes thus employed to pass 
through the door of civic honors 
open to all without regard to race 
or color. 

And so on the procession moves 
toward the demand for complete 
democracy. The jobs now held by 
Negroes, because traditionally since 
the Civil War Negroes have held 
them, have lost their prestige. Ne- 
groes first reached the positions of 
Recorder of Deeds in the District 
of Columbia, the registership of the 
United States Treasury, the minis- 
terships to Haiti and Liberia, 
Fourth Auditor of the Navy, Unit- 


By C. G. Woopson 


ed States Stamp Agent and a few 
others of less importance. In the 
course of time most of these po- 
sitions became too important for 
Negroes to hold, and they have 
lost all except those of the Recorder 
of Deeds in the District of Co- 
lumbia and the ministership to Li- 
beria. The reason for the change 
was that deserving white politicians 
of the parties coming into power 
were not reluctant to hold these 
positions and some of them in- 
volved so much contact of whites 
with black officials that Negroes 
had to be eliminated. In keeping 
with the well established course of 
caste Negroes must not administer 
the affairs of white persons, al- 
though it is perfectly all right for 
the rule to work the other way. In 
the development of the world to- 
ward modernism, therefore, there 
ean be only a few positions in which 
Negroes can be placed if this hard 
and fast rule is to hold. 

Left out of the procession with no 
chance to direct the affairs of any 
department of the government, the 
Negro in polities had little to which 
he could aspire. His ‘‘friends’’ 
finally found a solution of the prob- 
lem by setting up here and there 
in the various departments of the 
government Negroes, ‘‘distin- 
guished leaders,’’ to have charge 
of Negro affairs. Negroes through- 
out the country hailed this step a 
few years ago as an advancement of 
the race toward political recogni- 
tion. The newspapers carried in- 
teresting accounts of their careers 
and presented their qualifications 
for functioning ‘in these positions. 
The colored people thus elated 
“‘threw banquets’’ for them far and 
wide; but now these same people 
would throw bricks at these ‘‘hon- 
orées.’’ According to the Negro 
newspapers of today they are trai- 
tors to the race. 


The casual observer stops in 
amazement and inquires why such 





a change has come over these peo- 
ple. The explanation is a simple 
one. These Negroes thus employed 
have not changed. They have been 
merely better understood. The de- 
partment of Negro affairs has 
turned out to be no affairs at all, 
or questionable affairs requiring 
the approval of some Uncle Tom 
who may have the ability to make 
the Negroes believe that they are 
receiving justice when injustice is 
meted out to them. Not long ago 
one such Negro at the head of a de- 
partment of Negro affairs, when the 
Government was making work to 
conquer the depression, was ap- 
proached by a colored man for as- 
sistance in securing employment. 
The incumbent forgot himself and 
said that the only job which he con- 
trolled was that which he himself 
held, and he left the impression 
that, if he troubled his chief too 
much with such matters, he would 
soon cease to control that post. 
Herein lies the truth. The one 
in charge of Negro affairs is the 
buffer for the head of the depart- 
ment who does not care to be and 
will not be bothered’ with Negroes. 
Recently when a delegation of Ne- 
groes brought a grievance before 
such a chief they could hardly state 
their purpose before the gentleman 
informed them that he had there a 
Negro assistant to handle such mat- 


_ters. Whereupon the leader of the 


delegation informed the gentleman 
that they knew this colored man 
very well, and that they had not 
directed their appeal to him for the. 
simple reason that he, like most 
other Negroes, needed someone to 
help him. Thus, the man in charge 
of Negro affairs failed to function 
in satisfying the demands of the 
new Negro. A different setup is 
now necessary to find some other 
way to circumvent the ends of jus- 
tice so far as the Negro as a seeker 
for economic and social justice may 
be concerned. 


(Continued on page 187) 
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THE FOUNDING FATHERS 


(¢ OU know, my dear son,’’ 
¥ wrote the patriot Henry 
Laurens, ‘‘I abhor slav- 
ery.’ And in an oration before 
the Maryland House of Delegates 
William Pinkney remarked: ‘‘It 
will not do thus to talk like philos- 
ophers and act like unrelenting 
tyrants; to be perpetually sermon- 
izing it with liberty for our text, 
and actual oppression for our com- 
‘mentary.’ Some of those who be- 
gan to talk about the beauties of 
liberty discovered that it might also 
be beautiful for a black slave. ‘‘Can 
any logical inference,’’ asked James 
Otis, ‘‘be drawn from a flat nose, 
a long or a short face?’ 

Slavery was on the defensive 
during the revolutionary period. It 
was absolutely contrary to the revo- 
lutionary doctrines of liberty and 
equality, an instance of war against 
human nature. No one attempted 
to justify slavery or to reconcile 
it with the principles of free gov- 
ernment. Slavery was accepted as 
an inheritance for which others 
were to blame. The colonists at 
first blamed Great Britain; later, 
apologists for slavery blamed New 
England for her share in the con- 
tinuance of the slave trade. 

Many of the Founding Fathers 
from the South as well as the North 
regretted its existence and hoped 
that the day of its disappearance 
would come somehow in the course 
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By Oscar SHERWIN 


of events. The great Virginians— 
Washington, Jefferson, Henry, 
Madison, Monroe, and John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke—all condemned 
it. Washington wished that some 
plan might be adopted ‘‘by which 
slavery in this country may be 
abolished by slow, sure, and imper- 
ceptible degrees.’’* Patrick Henry 
stigmatized it as an ‘‘abominable 
practice,’’ a ‘‘species of violence 
and tyranny.’ And John Ran- 
dolph pronounced it ‘‘a voleano in 
full operation.’’ At their deaths 
Washington, Jefferson and Horatio 
Gates . manumitted slaves. John 
Randolph in his will said: ‘‘I give 
and bequeath to all my slaves their 
freedom, heartily regretting that I 








*Dr. Osear Sherwin is connected with 
the City College of New York. 

The following books were used in 
preparation of this article: Benjamin 
G. Brawley, A Social History of the 
American Negro, New York, 1921; John 
Elliott Cairnes, The Slave Power, Lon- 
don, 1863; Winfield H. Collins, The 
Domestic Slave Trade of the Southern 
States, New York, 1904; Arthur B. Dar- 
ling, Political Changes in Massachusetts, 
New Haven, 1925; William E. Dodd, 
Days of the Cotton Kingdom, New Hav- 
en, 1919; Eapansion and Conflict, Bos- 
ton and New York, 1915; Albert B. Hart, 
Slavery and Abolition, New York, 1906; 
Newell D. Hillis, The Battle of Princi- 
ples, New York, 1912; John F. Humé, 
The Abolitionists, New York, 1905; Ed- 
ward Ingle, Southern Sidelights, New 
York, 1896; Oliver Johnson, William 
Lloyd Garrison and His Times, Boston, 
1881; Mary 8. Locke, Anti-Slavery in 
America, 1619-1808, Boston, 1901; Jesse 
Maey, Anti-Slavery Crusade, New York, 
1919; Frederick L. Olmstead, A Journey 
in the Seaboard Slave States, 2 vols., New 
York, 1904; Ulrich B. Phillips; American 
Negro Slavery, New York, 1918; William 
P. Piekett, The Negro Problem, New 
York, 1919; Lindsay Swift, Garrison, 
Phila., 1911; Theodore Weld, American 
Slavery As It Is, New York, 1839. 

iHenry Laurens, A South Carolina Pro- 
test Against Slavery, New York, 1861, 
p. 20. 

2William Pinkney, Speech in the House 
of Delegates of Maryland, Phila., 1790, 


p. 8. 

3James Otis, The Rights of the British 
Colonies, Boston, 1764, p. 29. 

4The Writings of George Washington, 
edited by Worthington C. Ford, 14 vols., 
New York, 1891, XI, 62. 

5Edward Channing, A History of the 
United States, 6 vols., New York, 1921- 
1926, V, 120; Moses C. Tyler, Patrick 


_ Henry, Boston, 1898, pp. 388-389. 





have ever been the owner of one.’”® 

Slavery was not only regarded as 
unjust, unpolitic, and un-Christian, 
and inconsistent with the princi- 
ples and professions of the Repub- 
lie; it was a monument of hypoc- 
risy and disgraced the nation in the 
eyes of the world. 

In Jefferson’s original draft of 
the Declaration of Independence 
theré was a paragraph indicting the 
King for having kept open the Af- 
rican slave trade against the oft 
repeated protests of the colonists to 
close it. : 

‘*He has waged cruel war against 
human nature itself, violating its 
most sacred rights of life and lib- 
erty in the persons of a distant peo- 
ple who never offended him, cap- 
tivating and carrying them into 
slavery in another. hemisphere, or 
to incur miserable death in their 
transportation thither. This pirati- 
eal warfare, the opprobium of infi- 
del powers, is the warfare of the 
Christian King of Great Britain. 
Determined to keep open a market 
where men should be bought and 
sold, he has prostituted his negative 


6William C. Bruce, John Randolph, 2 
vols., New York, 1922, I, 526; II, 49-50. 
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for suppressing every legislative at- 
tempt to prohibit or to restrain this 
execrable commerce.’”* 


The passage was struck out at 
the request of South Carolina and 
Georgia who had never attempted 
to restrain the importation of 
slaves and who on the contrary still 
wished to continue it. ‘‘Our north- 
ern brethren, also, I believe,’’ Jef- 
ferson continued, ‘‘felt a little ten- 
der under those censures, for 
though their people have very few 
slaves themselves, yet they have 
been pretty considerable carriers of 
them to others.’’> (Forty thousand 
Negroes were rushed to Charleston 
during 1804-1807 in anticipation of 
the constitutional prohibition of 
1808. And cargoes of ‘‘very prime 
Congo slaves”’ or ‘‘ prime Mandingo 
Afrieans’”’ or ‘‘choice Gold Coast 
Negroes’’ were put on sale.) 

But in the Constitution, neither 
the ugly word ‘‘Negro’’ nor the 
still uglier word ‘‘slavery’’ ap- 
peared. Negroes were uniformly 
referred to as ‘‘persons’’; slavery 
was softened into ‘‘service’’ or 
‘‘labor,’’ the hideous slave trade 
toned down into ‘‘importation of 
persons.’’ So far as the choice of 
language could effect its purpose, 
the existence of the plague spot in 
our political structure was careful- 
ly concealed. 

Revolutionary liberalism, how- 
ever, had but the slightest of echoes 
in Georgia and South Carolina. The 
producers of rice and indigo fur- 
nished the original barrier to the 
policy of emancipation and _ re- 
mained the champions of the insti- 
tution of slavery from beginning to 
end. Representatives from their 
states secured an insurrectionary 
guarantee in the Constitution, also 
foisted into that document _the 
three-fifths basis of representation 
and delayed for twenty year's the 
execution of the will of the country 
against the African slave trade. 
These were three sops to Cerberus. 
What did they matter? Were not 
the Republican idea, the laws of 
trade, the voice of religion against 


TAutobiography of Thomas Jefferson, 
1743-1790, New York, 1914, pp. 39-40. 
STbid., p. 33. 
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the curse? The very doctrine of 
equality which was the right hand 
of the Constitution would—must— 
sooner or later smite the system into 
the grave. So they reasoned. (He 
needs a long spoon, says the prov- 
erb, who sups with the devil.) 


Abolition societies sprang up 


everywhere, representing all states 
from Massachusetts to Virginia. 
The most important one, as well as 
the first of them, was the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for Promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery with Benja- 
min Franklin as President. 


Ezra 


GEORGE MASON, THE FOE OF SLAV- 
ERY AND FATHER OF THE AMERI- 
CAN BILL OF RIGHTS 
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Stiles, Franklin’s friend, President 
of Yale College, was President of 
the Connecticut Abolition Society. 
These earlier organizations pro- 
posed nothing insurrectionary and 
their address was made to the sen- 
sibilities of all Americans in behalf 
of what was believed to be a great 
misfortune rather than a political 
crime. They resembled associa- 
tions for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals—in fact, in one instance, 
at least, this was made a professed 
object—and had all the mildness 
of sweetness and light. 

In February, 1790 a petition for 
the abolition of slavery was pre- 
sented to the first congress. The 
memorialists were treated with pro- 
found respect. Cordial support 
came from the representatives of 
Virginia and other slave states. Op- 
position, however, was expressed by 
the members from South Carolina 
and Georgia. These for the most 
part relied upon their constitution- 
al guarantees. But for these guar- 
antees, said Smith of South Caro- 
lina, his state would not have en- 
tered the Union. The absence of 
ardent or prolonged debate upon 
the issue can be easily accounted 
for. No principle of importance 
was drawn into the controversy. No 
one presumed to defend slavery as 
a just or righteous institution. It 
stood cap in hand and begged leave 
to be. Its tone was apologetic. 

Slavery was also a dying institu- 
tion economically. Throughout the 
tidewater regions there were evi- 
dences of decline. Following the 
peace of 1783, tobacco prices tum- 
bled, indigo production fell off, and 
rice culture was undergoing a pain- 
ful transition. In 1817 land values 
in Virginia aggregated 206 million 
and Negroes averaged $300, while 
in 1829 land values did not surpass 
90 millions and slaves had fallen 
in value to $150. Rarely did a 
plantation yield 144% profit on its 
capital. Washington advised his 
friend to convert his slaves into 
other forms of property: ‘‘ Were it 
not that I am principled against 
selling negroes as you would do 
cattle at a market, I would not in 
twelve months from this date be 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


possessed of one as a slave. I shall 
be happily mistaken if they are not 
found to be a very troublesome 
species of property ere many years 
pass over our heads.’ So great 
became the depression that Ran- 
dolph prophesied that the time was 
coming when the masters would run 
away from the slaves and be ad- 
vertised for by them in the public 
papers.?° 

There was never a time when 
emancipation could have been ac- 
complished with more ease and less 
disaster. It was only because av- 
arice and timidity, selfishness and 
sloth at the North as well as at the 
South combined to tie the knot 
tighter that only the sword could 
finally loose it. 3 

It was at this period that Jeffer- 
son fell into such financial embar- 
rassment that he was obliged to 
request of the legislature of Vir- 
ginia permission to dispose of his 
property by lottery to pay his debts 
and that a subscription was taken 
up to relieve his distress.‘! Madi- 





®The Writings of George Washington, 
XII, 501. 

10Bruce, op. cit., I, 493. 

118aul K. Padover, Jefferson, 
York, 1942, pp. 4#14-417. 


New 





son having vainly tried to get a 
loan from the United States Bank, 
was forced to dispose of some of 
his land and stocks,!* and Monroe 
at the close of his term of office, 
found himself financially ruined. 
He gave up Oak Hill and spent his 
declining years with his son-in-law 
in New York City.* 

The old tire tidewater mansions 
where, in an earlier day, everybody 
kept open house, gradually fell into 
decay. Sad indeed was the spec- 
tacle of Virginia’s ancient aris- 
tocraey. Overgrown plantations 
soon began to look tattered and 
desolate. ‘‘Galled and gullied hill- 
sides and sedgy, briary fields’’ 
showed themselves in every direc- 
tion. But these conditions were to 
change. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON _ 


In the fall of 1792 Mrs. Cath- 
erine Greene, widow of the famous 
Revolutionary officer, General Na- 
thaniel Greene, was returning after 
a visit to her relatives in the North 
to her plantation Mulberry Grove 
in South Georgia. Mrs. Greene was 
a sprightly widow—her liveliness 
in fact had made her the subject of 
gossip in Rhode Island, and she 
seems to have been as kindhearted 
as she was high spirited. Among 
the passengers on the packet boat 


12Gaillard Hunt, Life of James Madi- 
son, New York, 1902, p. 380. 

13George Morgan, The Life of James 
Monroe, Boston, 1921, pp. 435-439. 
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was a young man named Eli Whit- 
ney on the way to Savannah to take 
a position as tutor in a wealthy 
planter’s family. When the young 
man arrived at Savannah, he was 
disconeerted to find that the posi- 
tion was already filled. Mrs. 
Greene’s children were already sup- 
plied with a tutor, but she invited 
Whitney to be her guest at Mul- 
berry Grove until he should find 
congenial employment. <A _ stray 
guest was no novelty. 

Soon after Whitney landed, a 
party of men from up river stopped 
and broke their journey at this hos- 
pitable house. Lounging in deep 
bottomed arm chairs before a wide 
fireplace, the men talked over their 
hot toddies, their egg nogs, or 
glasses of old Maderia about last 
year’s crop, the prospect for next 
year’s crop, and the price one 
might hope to get for it. The crop, 
Whitney knew, was always cotton. 
During the course of conversation, 
they mentioned the great need of 
the country for some machine to 
separate the short lint of upland 
cotton from its seed. Turning to 
her guests, ‘‘Gentlemen, apply to 
my young friend, Mr. Whitney,”’’ 
said Mrs. Greene. ‘‘He can make 
anything. ’’ ; 

Whitney had invented two or 
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three playthings for her children 
and Mrs. Greene suggested that he 
turn his attention to the problem. 
Young Whitney had no tools but 
soon made them; he had no wire, 
but drew his own wire, and with a 
few months perfected his machine. 
When a cat climbs upon a crate 
filled with chickens, it thrusts its 
paw between the laths and pulls off 
the feathers, leaving the chicken be- 
hind the laths. Whitney substi- 
tuted metal slats for laths and a 
tooth wheel for the cat’s paw and 
soon pulled all the cotton out at 
the top, leaving the seeds to drop 
through the bottom. 

This worked very well but the 
cotton clogged the wires. While 
trying to devise a way to get it off, 
Mrs. Greene picked up a hearth 
brush and laughingly said, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you use this?’’ 

Ah! that was the idea he wanted. 
He added to his machine a brush- 
like contrivance, a roller with bris- 
tles on it, to remove the fibre from 
the wires. The machine was soon 
completed and people were invited 
to come and see it work. They 
looked with a great deal of interest 
at the contrivance which Whitney 
called a cotton gin, ‘‘gin’’ being the 
shortened form of the word ‘‘en- 
gine.’’!* 

Within a year every great plant- 
er had his carpenter manufactur- 
ing gins for the fields. With Whit- 
ney’s machine, one man could clean 
in a sitigle day more cotton than 
ten Negroes could clean in an en- 
tire winter, and a machine run by 
horsepower could gin from 300 to 
a 1,000 pounds a day. For the 
first time the South was able to 
supply all the cotton England’s 
looms and spindles demanded. 
Southern cotton lands jumped from 
$5 to $50 an acre. Planters ap- 
nexed wild land, a hundred acres 
at a time. Whitney found the 
South producing 10,000 bales in 
1793. Sixty years later it produced 
4,000,000 bales. 

King Cotton was born... No one 


14Ulrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor 
in the Old South, Boston, 1929, pp. 95- 
96; Allen Tate, Jefferson Davis, New 
York, 1929, pp. 29-31; Edna Turpin, 
Cotton, New York, 1924, p. 79. 





imagined the extent of his future 
domain. The cotton crop became the 
golden fleece. From Maryland to 
Mississippi, from Virginia to Ala- 
bama, from Missouri to Texas, peo- 
ple took ship or flatboat or set sail 
in carryalls or covered wagons with 
tinkling cattle and trudging slaves, 
and until 1861 the stream of slowly 
jolting wagons never ceased for 
long. 

People talked of nothing else and 
Northern ears wearied with the 
sound of Cotton! Cotton! Cotton! 

Cotton cultivation rolled like a 
juggernaut over every other indus- 
try and marched into new territory 
as an invading army. Public lands 
to the amount of 20,242,000 acres 
were sold from 1833 to 1840 in the 
Gulf States, Arkansas, and Tennes- 
see. By 1850 almost 75,000 farms 
and plantations were each produc- 
ing five bales of cotton or more. 
The Alabama-Mississippi popula- 
tion rose from 40,000 in round 
numbers in 1810 to 203,000 in 
1820; 446,000 in 1830; 966,000 in 
1840 ; 1,378,000 in 1850; and 1,755,- 
000 in 1860.1** In the same period 
the tide flowed on into the cotton 
lands of Arkansas and Louisiana 
and eventually into Texas. The In- 
dians who owned immense tracts of 
land in Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi and had become the owners 
of good homes, masters of slaves, 
and successful cotton planters were 
given over to the tender mercies of 
their white enemies who coveted 
their land with a covetousness un- 
imagined by the kingly exploiter 
of Nabob’s Vineyard in ancient 
times. The spoliation of timber 
was carried on with a ruthlessness 
unparalleled elsewhere in the 
world. Men became so hardened to 
this work that the felling of trees 
became a pastime and when there 
was nothing else for the slaves to 
do, they were sent to the ‘‘new 
grounds’’ to cut timber and burn 
logs with the idea that new land 
might soon be added to the arable 
fields. The ease- with which one 
might raise a crop of cotton and 


14alnited States, Statistics of the Unit- 
ed States in 1860 ... The Eighth Census, 
Wash., D. C., 1866. 
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the relatively large returns which 
it brought was the magnet which 
drew men of all classes to the cot- 
ton country. Thousands of slave- 
holders in the other regions, finding 
the demand for Virginia leaf and 
the culture of rice practically at a 
standstill, pulled up stakes and 
moved to the lower South, taking 
their Negroes with them. 

The traveler might see small 
caravans of migrating planters, 
about thirty persons in all, of whom 
five and twenty at least were slaves. 
The women and children were 
stowed away in the wagons moving 
slowly up a steep, sandy hill. But, 
the curtains being let down, he 
could see nothing of them except 
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an occasional glance of an eye or a 
row of teeth as white as snow. In 
the rear came a light colored vehi- 
cle with the master and mistress 
of the party. Along the roadside, 
scattered at intervals, the male 
slaves trudged along in front. Or 
another picture: the mules sunk in 
mud, the wagons already imbedded 
as far as the axles. 

Their vast acres secured, the 
planters found themselves handi- 
capped by a shortage of labor. The 
price of Negroes to work the cotton 


(Continued on page 189) 
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THE NEGRO’S PROBLEM: THE WHITE MAN’ 


O externalize a conflict with- 
[is oneself by projecting it 
upon another person is a 
common device of the mentally sick. 
That perhaps is why the white man 
talks of ‘‘the Negro problem’’ when 
what he really means is ‘‘the white 
problem.’’ The problem of himself 
in a frustrating hostile world. So 
far as I have been able to discover 
there is no Negro problem. Negroes 
do not create problems in interper- 
sonal relations, but whites do, and 
creating them it is the peculiar 
character of white logic in these 
matters to assert that it is Negroes 
who create such problems. What 
the Negro wants, and what the Ne- 
gro has always wanted, could never 
under any commonly decent cir- 
cumstances give rise to problems in 
ethnic or interpersonal relations. 
The Negro wants the right, in com- 
mon with all sober human beings, 
to live and to realize the best that 
is within him. Is that a criminal 
desire? Is that a claim which is 
unreasonable? Is that elementary 
wish one which should give rise to 
problems in human equity? All de- 
cent men know the answer, for that 
is all one needs to be to know the 
true answer—simply a decent hu- 
man being. While the facts of sci- 
ence in this field are all on the side 
of decency they are irrelevant so 
far as the argument of humanity is 
concerned, and that, where human 
relations are involved, must and will 
always remain the final argument. 
What the Negro wants is to have 
the opportunity shared by all oth- 
er men to be treated as a human be- 
ing who is neither better nor worse 
than other men. Is such a wish-ask- 
ing for too much, for something 
unjustified? Should it lead to any 
problem? Should the right to be 
heard, to free speech, a free press, 
the right to vote, the right to re- 


1Delivered at a Negro History Week 
celebration in New-York City, February 
18, 1945. Mr. Montagu is connected with 
Harvard University. 
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ceive a fair return for one’s labor, 
the right to work, the right to a 
fair hearing and trial, the right to 
just redress for wrongs committed 
against one, the right, in short, to 
live as a citizen of the country with 
all the rights, privileges and duties 
granted and demanded of all other 
citizens without discrimination of 
any kind—should any of these 
rights entail the least problem 
among ordinarily decent human be- 
ings? The answer is in no doubt. 
These rights, privileges and duties 
are guaranteed to the citizen of 
these United States by the Consti- 
tution. Why is it then, that one 
particular group of citizens in these 
States are to varying degrees forci- 
bly deprived of and forbidden these 
elementary rights? Who is it un- 
der such conditions that creates the 
problem, the victim or the oppres- 
sor? There are no problems of this 
sort where all men are free to be 
good citizens, it is only when one 
group of the citizenry deprives an- 
other of its freedom and frustrates 
it at every turn, that problems are 
created. So far as the world is con- 
cerned, and particularly so far as 
the Negro is concerned, it is the 
white man who creates those prob- 
lems—not the black. The world’s 
problem is the white man, not the 
black man. The white man, men of 
every complexion today have a 
problem, and that problem is the 
white man, in fact their greatest 
problem, for the white man is men- 
tally very sick indeed. Very for- 
tunately not all white men are sick, 
there are many who are not, and 
among those there are some who 
have been able to diagnose the 
white man’s sickness fairly clearly. 
It may be that these physicians may 
be able to direct mankind towards 
the eure of the white man’s present 
sickness, a sickness which the world 
has seen realized in its extremest 
form in the theory and practice of 
Naziism. 

In common with all other minor- 


ity groups the Negro’s problem is 
the Gentile white man. The man 
who professes to be a Christian liv- 
ing by the religion of Christ in a 
land where the principles of de- 
mocracy are said to be most fully 
realized. How is it that a person 
raised in such a faith can in his 
conduct be so unchristian and so 
frightfully tyrannical and authori- 
tarian? In the answer to that ques- 
tion lies the explanation of the 
white man’s sickness. 

It is important for the Negro to 
understand why the white man is 
sick and what the exact nature of 
his sickness is. The white man is 
not suffering from dislike of the 
Negro, but from dislike of himself. 
The white man is afraid, not of the 
Negro, nor of himself, but of the 
world in which he finds himself. 
He is insecure, not because the 
Negro constitutes any kind, the 
very least kind, of a threat to him, 
but he has been made insecure by 
the processes of socialization to 
which he has been exposed, the 
process, in other words, which make 
a human being in society what he 
is. In the kind of society in which 
the white man is socialized the Ne- 
gro happens to be the most highly 
visible minority group upon which 
the aggressiveness of his accumu- 
lated frustrations may be profitably 
expended. There is, of course, more 
in it than that. The point I wish 
to make is that the Negro in Amer- 
ica serves as the prineipal scape- 
goat not because he is recognized 
to be particularly awful or danger- 
ous, but merely because he is the 
most convenient object for such 
seapegoatism. I am speaking now 
of the masses of whites in their 
relation to the Negro, for it must 
be clearly understood that the re- 
lations of whites to Negroes are 
very different in the different so- 
cial classes. The upper classes are 
generally ‘‘very friendly’’ in their 
relations with Negroes, they have 
little of the dislike so openly shown 
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by the middle and lower classes. 
The reason for this is that their 
relation to the Negro is not one in 
which they believe him in any way 
to constitute a threat or a challenge 
to their security, but rather they 
look upon him as a valuable tool 
in maintaining the type of social 
and industrial economy which is to 
their interest. For them the Negro 
is a kind of puppet who does what 
his masters desire him to do. When 
it serves his masters to use them as 
pin-eushions into which the frus- 
trated members of the white work- 


ing classes may stick the barbs of 


their unexpended aggressiveness, 
the Negro is offered up as an easy 
mark. Should one wish to obtain 
votes, then all one has to do, is to 
assure the white electorate that if 
they do not vote for you, then the 
Negroes will be strengthened .. . 
and you can be sure which way the 
votes will go. If you wish to dis- 
tract the attention of the people 
from important issues all that needs 
to be done is to start a campaign 
against the Negroes. Why among 
white men it is easy to do this will 
become apparent shortly, but is it 
not clear that in Europe the pat- 
tern was precisely the same except 
that the absence of Negroes in 
Europe has traditionally simply 
made it necessary to deal with such 
minority groups as were available, 
and as everybody knows the most 
widely distributed minority group 
in Europe are the Jews. If there 
had been no Negroes in the United 
States the Jews would have served 
as the principal scapegoat instead. 
And had there been no ethnic, re- 
ligious or cultural minority groups 
there can be no question that some 
section of the lower classes would 
have become the scapegoat. 

It is important to understand 
that ‘‘race prejudice’’ is really but 
another name for ‘‘class preju- 
dice.’ The mechanism of both is 
almost precisely the same, one 
group considering itself biological- 
ly and socially superior to the other 
(lower class) group. In Europe 
there are no Jim Crow ears, nor 
coaches marked ‘‘ White Only,’’ but 
there are first, second, third and 


even fourth class compartments 
which quite as effectively debar the 
members of the lower classes from 
occupying the most comfortable 
space as if they were literally 
forbidden. The same applies to 
every aspect of class life in Eu- 
rope. There are no laws against 
any person enjoying the best in life 
except one, and that is the law of 
social stratification determined by 
the amount of money you possess. 
That is what Mr. Churchill and a 
certain clique of Americans are do- 
ing all in their power to maintain 
in Europe against the express will 
of the people. The motives are 
blatantly economic. Mr. Churchill 
and his group and our own Ameri- 
ean Tories are class-prejudiced, and 
they are class prejudiced because 
in different ways it is profitable to 
them to be so. Class prejudice in 
facet represents the expression of 
the ideology by means of which the 
lower classes are kept in the places 
most profitable to those who keep 
them there. 

The only difference between the 
class prejudice that prevails in Eu- 
rope, and between whites in Amer- 
ica, and race prejudice as exhib- 
ited towards the Negro is that the 
Negro is treated as belonging to a 
distinctively separate caste rather 
than class. As a member of a class 
you can migrate into the upper 
classes, as a member of a caste only 
very rarely can you do so and not 
at all if you are a Negro. 

It is important to understand 
that the attitude of the upper 
classes towards the Negro is very 
different in certain respects from 
that of the lower classes. There is 
more hatred for the Negro among 
the lower classes because they con- 
sider him an economic threat to 
their own security, at least they 
have been taught so to consider 
him. The somewhat differing atti- 
tudes towards the Negro both ap- 
pear to be based on motives having 
their origin in economic factors. 
And this is true, but because the 
Negro supports the upper classes 
economicaly they feel quite benevo- 
lently towards him,.while the low- 
er classes who live as wage-slaves 
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from day to day have been taught 
to regard the Negro as one of the 
chief reasons for their own de- 
pressed insecure condition ;- there- 
fore the Negro becomes a frus- 
trating object to the member of the 
lower classes who forms the proper 
object of one’s resulting aggression. 
Among the upper classes, there is, 
in fact, normally no hostility for 
the Negro. The Negro is simply 
regarded as a useful domestic ani- 
mal whose usefulness is greatest 
when he loyally does as he is told. 
As long as he is content to serve 
in such a capacity he will be treat- 
ed as well as any domestic animal 
has ever been treated, even better 
upon occasion, and one ean have 
the same friendly feelings towards 
him as one has to one’s horse. 

It is the age old attempt of this 
class to maintain itself in its spe- 
cial privileges at the expense of 
other human beings which is re- 
sponsible for the ‘‘ white problem,’’ 
and for racism everywhere. 


It is the attitudes towards other 
human beings of persons in posi- 
tions of social power which deter- 
mine what interpersonal relations 
will be like in any given commu- 
nity, for it is the socially powerful 
persons in a community who de- 
termine the pattern of that com- 
munity’s conduct. 

Now in a society in whieh great 
emphasis is placed on the possession 
of money as a necessary means of 
getting as much out of life as pos- 
sible, those who have acquired this 
necessary means are understand- 
ably interested in maintaining the 
conditions which make possible the 
continuance of its enjoyment. If 
the oppression—‘‘horrid word’’— 
of any minority group is involved 
in this process that may at once be 
justified on the grounds of a thou- 
sand and one rationalizations which 
have in common the fact that they 
are all calculated to show that some 
people are biologically inferior to 
others, and it is to the advantage 
of the biologically inferior to be 
controlled by the biologically supe- 
rior. This is, the so-called ‘‘ white 
man’s burden.’’ But the white 


man’s burden is something quite 
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other than this, it is his sick mind. 
A mind which enables him to live 
by the suffering and human dis- 
enfranchisement of others. : 

Now it is not necessarily a lack 
of human sympathy which enables 
a member of the upper classes to 
maintain such an attitude towards 
other human beings. This is prob- 
ably a factor in some cases but not 
in most. In most cases a tradition 
of ideas is simply being perpetu- 
ated, a tradition of ideas which has 
it that such things as the place of 
the Negro in society and of the 
classes are naturally ordained. This 
is the disease which afflicts the up- 
per classes, who are the chief pur- 
veyors of ‘‘racism.’’ ‘‘Racism”’ is 
a disease. It is a malfunctioning 
of the mind which endangers hu- 
man relations, a disease due to the 
infection of the mind by false ideas 
concerning the status of other 
groups of human beings. In much 
the same way as organs become dis- 
eased as a result of the action of 
germs, so minds become diseased ‘as 
the result of the action of wrong 
ideas. Racism is a disease which is 
endemic among the upper classes 
and is transmitted by them from 
generation to generation. When- 
ever these classes feel that their 
position is endangered they have 
but to release some of the racist 
germs among the discontented 
population, and the latter at once 
begin to exhibit the symptoms of 
an acute attack of racism. 

Most members of the upper 
classes, from my own experience, 
honestly believe that the classes and 
eastes of modern western society 
arrange themselves into naturally 
determined biological strata, and in 
the course of several generations 
they have succeeded in building up, 
with the assistance of their less 
scrupulous fellows engaged in the 
enterprise of imperialism, a bastion 
of rationalizations and myths which 
fully convinces them of the justice 
of their position. The ruling classes 
everywhere in relation to their sub- 
ject peoples are full of such ideas. 
It is only the rare exception who 
knows that what he is doing is un- 
just but even there he may have his 


excuses. I have heard extraordinar- 
ily fine Englishmen say, ‘‘I know 
we shouldn’t be in India, but if the 
continuance of English culture de- 
pends upon our being there, then 
I’ll fight to the death to hold on to 
India.’’ The error here is, of 
course, to assume that the continu- 
ance of English culture depends 
upon the oppression of a single be- 
ing, let alone four hundred million 
Indians. It is not English culture 
but colossal English fortunes which 
are dependent upon the British 
maintaining their grip on India. 
What can one do with such mem- 
bers of the ruling classes? Is it 
possible to eure them of their dis- 
ease? In some individual cases, ves ; 
as a class, no. The only form of re- 
education which they would under- 
stand would be a reorganization of 
society along lines which would 
eliminate all possibility of one per- 
son or group advancing themselves 
at the expense of another. The 
achievement of such a state of hu- 
man relations is what such persons 
and groups have from the very be- 
ginhing fought against. The ‘‘ white 
problem’’ will be solved when the 
white man learns to co-operate with 
rather than to rule his fellow men. 
I am afraid that a capitalistic form 
of society can never be a co-opera- 
tive society. Speaking in terms of 
the long view the cure of the white 
man’s sickness lies in freeing him 
from the effects of an economic or- 
ganization of society which is pro- 
duetive of interpersonal conflict, 
for chronie social disorganization, 
and for the brutalization of man. 
So much for the sickness of the up- 
per classes in whom under a so- 
cially stratified form of society 
which is dependent upon the~ex- 
ploitation of masses of men the dis- 
ease of racism finds its focal point. 
Among the lower classes the per- 
sonal instability, insecurity, and 
frustrations of life which result 
from such a form of social organi- 
zation, give rise to a permanent 
anxiety state, A state of fear and 
searecely subdued hostility of man 
for man. The frustrations which 
pile up in the course of such a nor- 
mal lifetime give rise to an enor- 
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mous amount of aggressiveness 
which finds a ready outlet in the 
great American scapegoat, the 
American Negro, and in any other 
convenient minority group. In our 
society every man fights his own 
battle for survival alone. He can- 
not pause to consider the other fel- 
low. If he does so he has good rea- 


‘son to believe that he is lost. The 


struggle for existence is hard. Life 
for the common man in our society, 
as Hobbes said three hundred years 
ago, is nasty, brutish and short. 
The personality which develops un- 
der such conditions we are all too 
familiar with—it is the personality 
of the white man. Not alone the 
Negro’s problem, but the problem 
of us all. It is well for those who 
are the principal victims of the 
white man’s disorder to recognize 
the cause of the disease from which 
they are in turn made to suffer. 

The reorganization of society 
which will result in the cure of the 
white man’s sickness will take a 
long time to achieve. What mean- 
while is the Negro to do? 

Above all else I believe the Negro 
must concentrate on securing his 
rights as a free citizen of the Unit- 
ed States. The abolition of every 
device of discrimination and re- 
striction must be secured. The Ne- 
gro must assert his right to be treat- 
ed as a human being. The great 
majority of Negroes will not, for 
some time to come be in a position 
to do these things, but their leaders 
and educators must set them the 
example. I am no starry idealist. 
I have more than a faint notion of 
the awful conditions under which 
millions of Negroes are forced to 
spend their lives in this country. 
I know how helpless they are. But 
remember, so were the Irish for five 
hundred years under British rule, 
so were the Negroes of Jamaica for 
three hundred years, and think 
back upon the position of the Negro 
in this country less than a hundred 
years ago. Progress has been made, 
and it will, in future, proceed at an 
accelerated pace. In regulating 
that pace, the Negro himself must 
play a prominent role. He will 


(Continued on page 188) 
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ORGANIZING NEGRO LEADERSHIP 


of society to discover the needs 

of the child. The problems of 
the particular social environment 
of the Negro should condition the 
programs of education that are de- 
signed to meet the needs of the 
Negro child. Various agencies of 
society work with the school to for- 
mulate educational programs. This 
work is achieved by leaders of so- 
cial agencies working in conjunc- 
tion with leading educators. This 
leadership knows what it wants, 
and it is constantly reminded of 
what it should want by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce which consists of 
the leaders of most of the social 
groups of the community. Thus the 
creators of educational policy re- 
flect the united leadership of the 
community. So far as the Negro 
is concerned, however, he is not 
represented in policy making 
groups, and no plans are made for 
his proper education, or his lead- 
ers when representatives argue aim- 
lessly for a fair share while boards 
administer to the Negro a smaller 
and inferior part of the same type 
of education provided for others. 
Policy making in no way reflects 
unified leadership of the Negro. 
Since education to be meaningful 
must have its roots in social needs 
and since these needs are expressed 
through leaders, it is time for the 
Negro to begin the revision of pro- 
grams of education by unifying Ne- 
gro leadership. 
Planning Adequate Education for 

the Negro 

The Negro needs an education 
that will give him economic secur- 
ity. This should be a practical ed- 
ucation along the lines of probable 
opportunities rather than in terms 
of fanciful theories. We should 
teach the Negro what students gen- 
erally should know and then give 
him additional guidance in terms 
of the different patterns of his eco- 
nomic problems. To assume that no 


[: is best to look into the needs 
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difference exists, to teach only the 
conventional is to be blind to the 
truth that the object of teaching is 
the social efficiency of the individ- 
ual taught. Certainly the Negro 
has not acquired vocational suffi- 
ciency, a prime factor under the 
present system. 

The greatest need of the postwar 
period in the education of the Ne- 
gro is for the construction and exe- 
eution of programs of education 
which will promote the economic 
security of the Negro. This has 
been said many times before and 
must be classed as one of those 
things that is more easily said than 
done. It might be asked who will 
initiate these programs. Who will 
direct them? Who will carry on 
the detail work? 

It is certain that boards of edu- 
eation generally cannot be relied 
upon to furnish satisfactory educa- 
tional programs for the Negro. 
Programs of education in the past 
have not promoted and were not 
calculated to promote the social ef- 
ficiency of the Negro. It is certain 
that the direction of work in the 
future, nevertheless, will be by 
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these same boards of education. 
Many of the teachers of today will 
do the work of carrying on the new 
programs of tomorrow. It is these 
same teachers:who must be con- 
verted to the new ideals. At the 
same time school boards must be 
harried in the name of justice. 
Strong public forces must prompt 
them to make the needed correc- 
tions in programs of education. 

Teachers may take a leading part 
in the formulation of programs, but 
nothing ever happens unless these 
programs have, popular support. It 
is time that teachers realize this 
fact and help organize such enlight- 
ened leadership as exists outside 
the school. We must realize that it 
is not the special privilege of the 
school to organize leadership, but 
the fact that the leadership of the 
Negro is not organized calls aloud 
for some element of society to help 
organize it. 

Teachers’ associations and educa- 
tional societies could investigate 
local social and economic needs of 
the Negro, as well as contribute 
leaders who might consult with the 
outstanding persons from other 
groups concerning problems and 
policies. In short, teachers should 
take leadership in organizing Ne- 
gro Planning Committees which 
would investigate conditions and 
problems of Negro life, formulate 
policies and programs, and suggest 
ways of action to get results. 
Organizing Negro Planning Com- 

mittees 

Each local community should 
have a planning committee. This 
body should be composed of volun- 
teers who contribute their services 
without expectation of direct indi- 
vidual reward. They should be the 
type who have at heart the inter- 
ests of the Negro, who will work 
unselfishly, and who cannot be 
bought. Such a group might draw 
its membership from existing or- 
ganizations. For example, the com- 
mittee might consist of leaders from 
the local college, public schools, Ne- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Directing the Youth 
the Right Way 


The other day there came to the 
office of the Editor a class of fourth 
grade children to secure books and 
pictures of Negroes. The teacher in 
charge is not allowed to depart 
from the prescribed course to say 
much about the Negro, but she felt 
that she would be guilty of a crime 
not to teach these children some- 
thing about their background, and 
so she did and did her task well. 
She had spent about sixty dollars 
of her own savings to buy books 
which her board of education had 
refused to purchase. 

This class had been reading a few 
of these simplified books about their 
people in America—how they 
reached this country, how they were 
first treated in America, how they 
became free and what they have 
done for the good of themselves and 
others. This information had been 
imparted without bias and without 
causing ill feeling toward anyone. 
These children had profited by this 
instruction, and they were joyful to 
know so much about persons close 
to them. They had brought their 
knowledge up to date by taking 
note of prominent women of the 
race still in action. The class had 
read about them and had seen their 
pictures in books. Now they want- 
ed larger pictures of these persons 
to hang on the walls of their school- 
room. 

These children had become fa- 
miliar enough with these characters 
not only to recognize their pictures 
but to give brief sketches of their 
careers. Some took delight in the 
fact that they had seen several of 
these prominent Negroes. The 
teacher had been alert enough to 
have a few of those living to appear 
before this class. In the years to 
come these children will carry with 
them into old age these experiences 
and will more readily understand 
the making of the history in which 
these useful men of their race fig- 
ured. 





This befitting example may be 
easily followed in all the large cit- 
ies of the country and in some ru- 
ral districts, Prominent Negro lead- 
ers live in these centers and many 
of them visit rural centers. Years 
ago the schools did much more of 
this work of visualization in teach- 
ing history and biography than 
they do today. So many other 
things now take up the time of both 
teachers and students that they 
often forget this most important 
task. Let this oversight become a 
thing of the past. Human beings 
must be taught what is human. 


Book of the Month 


Negro Makers of History, by Carter 
G. Woodson, has just appeared in its 
third edition from the press of the 
Associated Publishers, Washington, D. 
C., and is available at the price of 
$2.15. The book retains the same for- 
mat and is very much enlarged and re- 
vised beyond the original edition, al- 
though the thinness.of the paper now 
allowed by the Government makes the 
volume look slightly smaller. The re- 
vision consists mainly in additional in- 
formation to extend the treatment of 
chapters dealing with recent events and 
an entirely new chapter on the present 
war. 

This book, among the many now in 
demand to supply children in succinct 
form the outstanding achievements of 
Negroes, has had a large sale. 
book has undergone several reprint- 
ings and has sold up into the tens of 
thousands. During the years 1944 and 
1945 the demand has been so large 
that it has been difficult under the 
present war conditions to keep the 
work in stock. The new edition on 
hand teday, however, is sufficient to 
assure prompt delivery for some time 
to come. 

The reasons for the popularity of 
this book are given by teachers as its 
attractive make-up, large type, copious 
illustrations, helpful summaries at the 
end of each chapter, and suggestive 
hints and questions. Another advan- 
tage is that the book admirably com- 
bines the biographical with the histori- 
cal without giving tiresome details of 
either. These reasons account also for 
the fact that the book is used by offi- 
cial adoption in all the large cities of 
the country and in ten states. 


Questions on the 
April Issue 


1. What is the meaning of peace? 
= = peace? The peace of the 
and 











2. How much time do nations de- 
vote to peace? How much to war? Do 
historians write more about peace, or 
more about war? 


3. What have been the causes of 
most wars? Is it possible to get rid 
of wars altogether? 


4. What nations have been respon- 
sible for most of the wars in Europe? 
For most of the wars in the Western 
Hemisphere? 


5. What do people say is the cause 
of the present war? What do you say 
about it? 


6. Have you read the text of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 
launched in 1919? What proved to be 
the weakness on account of which it 
failed to operate successfully? 

7. The League of Nations failed to 
be ratified by the United States Senate 
to which Woodrow Wilson submitted 
it. What objections were offered by 
the opponents to the ratification of 
that agreement? Do you agree or dis- 
agree with these objectors? 

8. What sort of League of Nations 
is being proposed today? In what way 
does the one suggested differ from the 
one that failed prior to the present 
war? If the League of Nations pro- 
posed in 1919 was not acceptable, how 
can any such association of nations 
be acceptable today? Is the world any 
a. today from what it was in 


9. Not long after the First ‘World 
War much was said about disarma- 
ment. It was believed that a nation 
too much better armed than others 
might cause another war, and the so- 
called’ leading nations agreed to re- 
duce their armaments. Did they actu- 
ally live up to this agreement? What 
nations were especially guilty of violat- 
ing this agreement? 

10. Was slavery the cause of the 
Civil War? Would people go to war 
to have the right to trade in human 
beings and work them like animals? 

1l. Mention the important -Negro 
historians of the period before the Civ- 
il War. Why did Negroes strive so 
early to record the past of their race? 

12. How would you distinguish be- 
tween the early Negro historians and 
those of our times? 

13. Can an historian edit a newspa- 
per for a particular political party, or 
serve as a statesman representing a 
special section of his country? 

14. Can a former slaveholder write 
a true history of slavery as it actually 
existed? Can an abolitionist write such 
a history? ' 

15. Can a former slave or a de- 
scendant of such a slave give a true 
picture of slavery? 

16. Is there any such thing as his- 
tory written without some bias or prej- 
udice concerning things with which the 
writer had some direct or remote con- 
nection? 
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Organizing Negro 
Leadership 


(Continued from page 180) 

gro newspaper, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C. 
A., N.A.A.C.P. and Urban League 
branches, religious and fraternal 
groups, business, trades and crafts, 
civic associations, law and medical 
groups, and even a common man 
from the streets to reflect the down- 
to-earth viewpoint. 

A planning group in a local com- 
munity would give direction to the 
work of existing agencies. At pres- 
ent many of these groups are work- 
ing at cross purposes. The com- 
mittee’s meeting place could be a 
clearing house for ideas concerning 
community needs. It could investi- 
gate suggested programs and could 
decide upon sound policies and ob- 
jectives. It could then marshall 
united strength, calling upon all 
civic bodies to support the pro- 
grams. 

After local planning for the Ne- 
gro it is logical to consider state 
and national planning. The local 
committees should send representa- 
tives to state bodies. In turn, state 
Negro Planning Committees should 
send chosen representatives to a 
national body. A national planning 
group should include also repre- 
sentatives from organizations of 
nation-wide. influence. Included 
should be representatives from the 
four great Negro newspapers, the 
leading imsurance companies, the 
largest universities, N.A.A.C.P., 
Urban League, the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, national religious and frater- 
nal groups, and possibly others. 


Work of Negro Planning Commit- 
- tees 


Negro planning committees could 
get things done because of united 
strength. Individual leaders would 
be limited in influence, and the de- 
fection of a single member would 
not sway the whole group of intel- 
figent leaders. The decision of the 
whole body would present a solid 
front of public opinion which 
boards of education and other pol- 
icy-making groups would be bound 
to respect. 


After careful study Negro plan- 
ning groups should formulate and 
publish economic, educational, and 
political objectives. Other organi- 
zations would then be advised as to 
the best ways of achieving desired 
ends. For example, a study of poli- 
tics may reveal that conservatives, 
liberals, and radicals in this coun- 
try are distributed between two 
major political parties. A vote for 
a particular party may not bring 
the result desired by the voter. Un- 
til political parties truly represent 
conservatism, liberalism, or radical- 
ism, it is not possible to get which- 
ever of these one desires except by 
choosing a candidate who stands 
for a particular one of these princi- 
ples. Planning committees could 
help identify the true colors of po- 
litical candidates. 


The study of the needs of the 
Negro might reveal that his great- 
est chance for real progress is un- 
der a liberal government. The 
planning committee would be duty- 
bound to advise the Negro to seek 
the liberal candidates and to sup- 
port liberal governments under all 
circumstances and conditions. The 
approach of the planning group, 
however, would be in terms of the 
needs of the Negro and not in the 
interests of any political party or 
politician. Men of enlightenment, 
of the type suggested for this body, 
would be objective and without 
party bias. They would encourage 
full participation in government 
whatever the political leanings of 
the individual, but they would 
work constantly for the enlighten- 
ment of the Negro as a voter. 


The Negro needs to watch more 
closely the execution of laws. The 
interest of the Negro in his govern- 
ment should be a day to day affair. 
Most work of the planning group 
would concern reaction to laws that 
affect the Negro in his daily life. 
For example, the program of voca- 
tional edueation in Washington, D. 
C., may not be adequate. Workers 
in the field say that the graduates 
of the schools are poorly prepared 
in attitudes and skills. The Negro 
is behind in the trades and crafts. 
Boom times conceal today that 
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which will spell economic disaster 
in the postwar period, according to 
these men. 

A study by a planning committee 
would reveal the reasons for the 
lack of efficiency of young Negro 
mechanics and craftsmen. The 
findings of the committee would be 
based upon evidence furnished by 
experienced workers as well as ed- 
ucators. Suppose, for instance, 
that the reasons given by expert 
craftsmen for the failures of young 
workers are as follows: (1) Voca- 
tional teachers know theory, but 
few are expert practical mechanics. 
(2). Shops do not have modern 
equipment and do not provide the 
type of work that one meets out on 
the job, and (3) There are practi- 
cally no apprentices learning on 
the job, while those who present 
themselves for work are unpre- 
pared but, nevertheless, are ready 
to demand a full salary and are not 
interested in further learning. 

In addition to suggesting plans 
for improving vocational school fa- 
cilities, the planning group might 
propose a system of apprenticeship 
such as one actually suggested by a 
master mechanic. Selected master 
craftsmen in each field, according 
to this plan, would work with the 
school to train apprentices proper- 
ly. Each craftsman would be re- 
quired to use, and possibly would 
be assisted in acquiring, modern 
tools and equipment, and would be 
expected to use modern methods 
calculated to meet competition. He 
would pay apprentices one dollar 
a day five days a week. These ap- 
prentices would be seniors «who 
would attend school on Mondays 
but who would work out on a job 
under an experienced worker all 
other days except Sunday during 
the regular school hours. 

By this plan the graduate would 
achieve some degree of success in 
the world of work and would gain 
some contact with the actual con- 
ditions of his future vocational en- 
vironment before receiving his di- 
ploma. Such a program is educa- 
tionally sound and is common prac- 
tice in other fields. The teacher 
who cannot hold a class, and the 
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doctor who cannot succeed as an 
interne would have but little chance 
for obtaining licenses to practice 
their chosen professions in modern 
communities. A plan for a regular 
system of apprenticeship for voca- 


tional students is an enlightened’ 


educational program. Such a plan 
would be sponsored quickly by the 
Chamber of Commerce in the in- 
terest of others but not in the in- 
terest of the Negro. It is to give 
force to such suggested action that 
planning for Negro progress is 
needed. The planning group would 
publish its findings and recommen- 
dations. Other organizations would 
petition the board of education and 
take other appropriate action to 
bring about the desired improve- 
ments. 

Educating for Economic Security 


The school must have a real 
awakening. Education that does 
not keep close contact with the 
struggle of the masses is merely a 
flimsy tissue of dreams. Applica- 
tions to Negro life must be taught 
along with theories. Has any pro- 
gram ever been planned to prepare 
the Negro to fit into the circle of 
economic activities in other than a 
menial capacity? Can the Negro 
operate freely in the fields of pro- 
duction, exchange, and distribu- 
tion ? 

The Negro has been educated as 
an individual. He is lacking in 
ideas of cooperative activities. 
Such ideas must be planned and 
taught. Only in such a way may 
those who sell be sure of supplies 
from those who produce. The in- 
dividual Negro soon may be frozen 
out of the economic picture when 
he stands alone, but he finds se- 
curity when other Negroes have es- 
tablished strong points along the 
line of the economic circle. 

Planning needs to start from the 
ground and end with the consumer. 
Our agricultural and mechanical 
eolleges should revise programs to 
secure these ends. Graduates 
should be encouraged to buy farms 
near large centers of population. 
Their knowledge of cooperative 
marketing should be made adequate 
along with proper preparation in 


scientific farming. Farm coopera- 
tives should furnish the Negro in 
the city with food. In like manner 
retail cooperatives in the city 
should supply the. consumer with 
food. There is no objection to indi- 
vidual owners, but lack of sufficient 
capital would prevent large scale 
beginnings in production and ex- 
change by individuals. Coopera- 
tives are practical and possible 
when properly planned and direct- 
ed. 

All programs for the betterment 
of the Negro should have organized 
leadership and planned support. 
This leadership should demand the 
type of education that prepares for 
efficiency. Courses and equipment 
should be made adequate. Pro- 
grams for apprenticeship should be 
standardized and extended to all 
fields. 


Planning for War Graduates 


The war has produced new hori- 
zons for the Negro. Without plan- 
ning the Negro will lose most of his 
social gains after the war. 

During war times many new 
fields have been opened to the Ne- 
gro. In the merchant marine he has 
served in nearly every capacity 
from ship’s captain and radio tech- 
nician to cook and stoker. In the 
air forces he has served as pilot, 
navigator, technician, and ground 
erew mechanic. In industry he has 
built the ships and the planes as 
well as the guns, the tanks, the 
trucks, and countless objects need- 
ed by a people at war. 

The problem of the postwar pe- 
riod is an old story. Under the old 
system of an unplanned economy 
the Negro generally was first to be 
fired and last to be hired. When 
there was one ship to be piloted and 
ten men for the job, the lone Ne- 
gro applicant would never gain the 
position in preference to nine oth- 
ers. The employer would invaria- 
bly reject the Negro under the sys- 
tem of so-called free American en- 
terprise. This bias entered all fields 
and was the rule generally, while 
there were individual exceptions to 
the rule. 

Negro progress must not be ex- 
pressed in terms of the aecomplish- 
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ments of the exceptional individual 
but rather in terms of large social 
groups. The time is ripe for an all 
out drive for economic self-suffi- 
ciency by the whole group. The 
Negro should applaud the action of 
New York state in its effort to pre- 
vent bias in the employment of the 
Negro, and he should work to gain 
similar results throughout the land. 
He cannot wait idly, however, for 
all parts of the country to take this 
enlightened view. He must act now 
for his own self-preservation and 
progress. He should support plans 
for the betterment of lower classes 
generally. He should fight for fair 
treatment for the Negro in particu- 
lar, but he should also seek to play 
a part in the control of economic 
life. 

The Negro has earned large 
amounts of money while engaged 
at work during the war. Planning 
at this time could result in the eco- 
nomie emancipation of the Negro 
by directing his investments along 
proper lines. Money could: be in- 
vested safely in wholesale and re- 
tail cooperatives, importing com- 
panies, air and water transport 
services, manufacturing industries, 
and other enterprises if such are 
properly planned and directed. 
The workers will be available; the 
money will be available ; the organ- 
ization will be needed. It seems 
that the Negro would be wise to 
gamble investing his savings with 
the stake being progress toward 
economic freedom. 

Planning by true leaders would 
go far to assure the success of busi- 
ness ventures. Planning commit- 
tees could have experts who study 
and explain the details of propos- 
als. The action of planning com- 
mittees would have no legal force 
and conld not prevent fraudulent 
enterprises, but such groups could 
expose shady schemes and could ad- 
vise against them. On the other 
hand, planners could recommend 
the support of that. which seemed 
economically sound. In such a way 
these committees would act as bet- 
ter business bureaus. 

The idea of the Negro Planning 
Committee means nothing unless all 
elements of society are represented 
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by their leaders. These leaders 
must be willing to work together 
for concerted action. They could 
direct the activities of existing 
agencies in many ways, but the 
most important would be along the 
lines of economic progress, im- 
provement of programs of educa- 
tion, better housing and commu- 
nity improvements, and political 
action. The chances for success 
vary according to the extent and 
boldness of the program. An at- 
tack along the whole line of the 
circle of economic activities is cal- 
culated to bring success. Piece- 
meal development at isolated points 
is doomed to failure. Full economic 
participation must be ventured 
now. The alternative is another pe- 
riod of economic slavery. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is apparent that opportunities 
for progress along many lines are 
at hand. Past efforts by individu- 
als or by separate groups have 
failed to change the relative posi- 
tion of the Negro. He has made 
some progress, but he has not kept 
pace with the advance of others. 
He needs the systematic guidance 
that is possible only through uni- 
fied leadership. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History would be 
an ideal sponsor for a National Ne- 
gro Planning Committee with its 
state and local affiliated bodies. Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson who has un- 
selfishly devoted his life to work on 
behalf of the Negro would make an 
excellent director of the movement. 
He would know the type of men to 
select to create a constitution, draw 
up the forms of charters for state 
and local committees, work out the 
details as to who would be repre- 
sented in the membership, and de- 
vise the pattern for planning com- 
mittee work. 

Some expense would be incurred 
for incorporation, the printing of 
forms, and possibly for clerk hire. 
There would have to be some provi- 
sion to cover such necessary ex- 
penses. The required funds could 
be raised by the assessment ¢ a 
nominal amount on each group that 


accepts representation or by other 





means as may be decided best. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
raising funds would be only an 
incidental interest of planning 
groups, and it should be so pro- 
vided that the collections of funds 
should be limited to the actual 
needs of committee work. The pri- 
mary purpose of these bodies, the 
organization of leadership to mar- 
shall ideas for progress, would be 
carried out by unselfish men who 
volunteer their services without ex- 
pectation of monetary reward. 
When plans for the organization 
have been completed, forms print- 
ed, and the program formulated, 
the sponsors of the National Negro 
Planning Committee could begin 
work in Washington, D. C. Invita- 
tions to send representatives could 
be extended to selected groups. 
Teachers could render invaluable 
service in carrying on a program 
of education to acquaint the varied 
civic bodies with the project and in 
emphasizing the urgent need for 
united action which is possible only 
through united leadership. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE Stupy or NE- 
Gro Lire AND History: COMMITTEE 
ON FUNCTIONAL RESEARCH 


There would be little justification 
for the study of history if the net 
results were lists of names, dates, 
figures, and facts that express lit- 
tle relation to human progress. Un- 
less history is functional, it has lit- 
tle value. The relations. of cause 
and effect of the past must be in- 
terpreted for the understanding of 
the present and the planning for 
the future. Historical knowledge is 
the basis of discovery and inven- 
tion in every field. Who could make 
a contribution to knowledge in the 
field of science without knowing the 
details of what has been contribut- 
ed in the past? In like manner the 
lessons from the history of the Ne- 
gro should suggest the lines of the 
planning for his social progress. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History is recog- 
nized by leading educators as an 
outstanding authority on the past 
of the Negro. It seems highly prop- 
er to suggest that this organization 
would be best qualified to interpret 
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conditions and trends of the past 
in the light of present, and most 
probable, future circumstances. 
The Association might make a great 
contribution to the progress of the 
Negro by creating a committee on 
functional research to evaluate eco- 
nomic, social, political, cultural, 
recreational, and educational trends 
and conditions and to make recom- 
mendations accordingly. Such an 


activity would encourage more peo- . 


ple to support the Negro History 
movement. The practical idea of 
creating concrete plans and sug- 
gesting definite action has a greater 
popular appeal than the abstract 
ideas of history. The Association 
would be wise to assume its right- 
ful position of leadership in plan- 
ning the progress of the Negro. 





A Forthcoming Book 


Through the Associated Publish- 
ers, Inc., at 1538 Ninth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Walter H. Brooks’ The Pastor’s 
Voice, a book of verse, will soon ap- 
pear. The work is sponsored by 
his wife, Mrs. Viola Washington 
Brooks, who for a number of years 
has insisted that a collection of his 
poems should be published as the 
best expression of his thought. 
While others have tended to ex- 
press themselves in prose, Dr. 
Brooks, although one of the most 
eloquent men of his day, has re- 
corded his sober thoughts in verse. 


These poems cover a wide range - 


and a long period of activity from 
the beginning of his career to the 
present time. Dr. Brooks began his 
ministry in 1876, and with the ex- 
ception of a few years as Sunday 
school missionary and as the pastor 
of the Second Baptist Church in 
Richmond he has restricted his 
ministry to the Nineteenth Bap- 
tist Church in Washington, D. C., 
where he has given satisfaction to 
his flock, to the city and to the na- 
tion sixty-three years. In his nine- 
ty-fourth year he tells the public 
through this book what he thinks of 
man’s relation to the Master and 
the duty of races and nations to 
plod the straight and narrow path. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


the Association receives re- 

quests for information on the 
Negro in the post-war period. The 
staff has nothing to give. Devoted 
to the publishing of history, the 
Association cannot indulge in the 
speculation appearing frequently 
in the newspapers and popular 
magazines. There is no way to 
figure out the status of the Negro 
after this war until the war has 
ended and national and interna- 
tional readjustments have been 
made. The only method for satis- 
fying such appeals from the laity 
is to indulge in prophecy which is 
beyond the field of history. The 
historian is sometimes justified in 
judging the future by the past, and 
if this rule applies to the status of 
the Negro in the impending post- 
war period it will not be favorable. 
At the close of the last interna- 
tional conflict the Negro workers 
attracted from the South to the 
industrial centers to supply the 
urgent demand for labor found 
themselves gradually losing ground 
as the war prosperity faded away 
with the approach of peace. In 
the meantime the farms which they 
had left in the South had learned 
to do without them. Unrestricted 
speculation of big business con- 
tinued to increase the profits of the 
few at the expense of the many and 
Calvin Coolidge who saw the labor- 
ing element losing ground still in- 
sisted that we were a most pros- 
perous nation. Herbert Hoover had 
difficulty when he undertook to 
liquidate the Coolidge prosperity, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt in tak- 
ing office in 1932 had to establish 
a system of national relief for the 
unemployed. The United States 
Government dignified somewhat its 
dole system by spending billions to 
make work for the unemployed; 
but, inasmuch as the Negro, accord- 
ing to custom, is the last hired and 
the first fired, he had to stay in the 
breadline. Unless something un- 
usual happens there does not seem 
to be any bright prospects for a dif- 
ferent course. 


Fk REQUENTLY the office of 


Many of the experts are now say- 
ing that there will be no depres- 
sion after this war, for there will 
be a tremendous rebuilding pro- 
gram necessary throughout the area 
desolated by the war and the 
United States is the only nation in 
a position to supply the demands 
for the urgently needed materials. 
It is doubtless true that these for- 
eign nations will need our raw ma- 
terials and our manufactures, but 
the war that destroyed their homes, 
their industrial plants, their 
bridges and their railheads de- 
stroyed also their buying power. 
These nations have nothing to give 
in return for what we can supply. 
The lend-lease system will be re- 
organized and placed on a peace 
time basis, if continued; and there 
is a limit to our own eredit.. Many 
are now saying that we are already 
bankrupt. Most assuredly the situa- 
tion does not please the taxpayers. 
In time of war most citizens will 
make great sacrifices to defend our 
frontier and maintain the honor of 
the nation. Such high taxes in 
time of peace, however, will hardly 
be acceptable to the majority of the 
citizens of the United States, and 
any effort to maintain the present 
rate to assist foreign nations in 
keeping themselves above want will 
give rise to serious complaints and 
movements for relief from the bur- 
den. 

History shows that all wasteful 
wars are followed by depressions. 
War means destruction of both 
lives and property the foundation 
on which the prosperity of all na- 
tions rests. The Civil War was 
followed by an era of speculation 
in railroads and the exploitation 
of the natural resources of the 
West, but a disastrous panic struck 
the country in 1873. The indus- 
trial section of the country quickly 
recovered, but the South which had 
been made desolate by the war did 
not recover for fifty years, al- 
though it must be conceded that the 
revival of the South was delayed 
in no small measure by its own 
sharecropping and peonage, a con- 


tinuation of slavery, a worn out 
institution which has no useful 
place in the modern economic or- 
der. The recent prosperity of the 
South, moreover, has been rather 
that of the industrial North mov- 
ing into the South to manufacture 
products from cotton and iron on 
the very ground where the raw 
materials are produced. Since such 
transplanted industry does not 
make use of the Negro, except in 
drudgery, the large majority of 
Negro laborers must still depend 
upon the infertile soi: of the South 
where cotton is the main staple by 
tradition when its yalue has been 
diminished below the level of prof- 
itable production. 

The disastrous effects of the First 
World War in Europe caused the 
present international conflict. Prac- 
tically all the European nations in- 
volved became bankrupt. France 
with more control of its population 
held her head above the wave long- 
er than the others. All these na- 
tions defaulted in the payment of 
their war debts to us, and Hitler 
made his way to his now tottering 
throne by developing a party which 
refused to pay the reparations im- 
posed upon Germany and by force . 
snatched back all the European 
territory lost by Germany at the 
close of that war. Germans were 
out of employment and their next 
generation faced a dark future. 
The Jews were blamed for all the 
trouble, for they were prosperous 
when Germans were suffering from 
hunger. The Jews were according- 
ly dispossessed and neighboring na- 
tions were overrun and raided. 
Mussolini in starving Italy worked 
his way to power the same way and 
followed a similar course of sub- 
duing and pillaging neighboring 
nations. If the First World War 
had been followed by a period of 
prosperity, Hitler and Mussolini 
would have been impossible. War 
causes war. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History is often ap- 
pealed to for post-war plans with 
respect to the Negro. Inquirers are 
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anxious to know what these plans 
are. Here again the Association 
has to speak frankly in saying that 
there is much planning with re- 
spect to the Negro, but unfortu- 
nately the planning is against the 
Negro rather.than in the favor of 
the race. Of course, there is much 
talk in what is known as inter- 
racial circles which are trying to 
bring the races together by having 
frequent conferences and occasion- 
ally a tea or dinner, but these 
groups do not represent the forces 
shaping the destiny of the country. 
As a rule these interracial organ- 
izations, except by moral suasion, 
cannot influence the system of edu- 
eation, the industry, and the com- 
merece of the country from the 
policy making of which the Negroes 
and their friends are eliminated. 
These friends of tolerance cannot 
determine even the policy of the 
Church to which most of them be- 
long. The Church, long since rec- 
ognized as the great moral force 
in the modern -world, treats the 
Negro as an outcast and a pariah 
of society. 

Some of these inquirers as to the 
planning for the Negro in the post- 
war period desire to know what the 
Negroes in the federal service are 
doing as heads of the departments 
of Negro affairs. They should know 
by this time that such Negroes are 
doing nothing of this sort and are 
not allowed to do anything con- 
structive. They are employed not 
to take care of the interests of the 
Negro but to get rid of the Negro 
and his troubles. The department 
of Negro affairs is a one Negro 
affair, or no affair at all. In keep- 
ing up a bluff these heads of the 
departments of Negro affairs will 
run around the country, make 
speeches, hold conferences, and oc- 
easionally bring out a pamphlet 
under the imprint of the United 
States Government ; but there their 
word ends. The salary of the buf- 
fer is paid, and the subsidized press 
proclaims the accomplishment of a 
great feat. The Negro, however, 
after going around this imaginary 
circle finds himself in the same 
place where he was when he started 





—unemployed, uneducated, poorly 
housed, undernourished, ostracized, 
lynched and mobbed. 

One woman speaking more di- 
rectly to the point desires to know 
how she may hold on to her job 
which she has enjoyed so much 
during the present war period. 
Thousands are asking this question 
as peace comes nearer and nearer 
to view. In a sense they answer 
their own question. They realize 
that the United States Government 
will not need all the workers de- 
manded by the exigencies of the 
war, and that the industries en- 
gaged in the production of muni- 
tions of war will close down or un- 
dergo reconversion for what they 
formerly produced. The employ- 
ment of the Negro in industry will 
depend upon the attitudes of the 
trades unions. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is still made up of 
unions, the most influential of 
which exclude Negroes from mem- 
bership, although the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, in spite 
of much effort in the ranks to the 
contrary, has endeavored to accept 
the Negro as a fullfledged member. 
During the recent Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration there was a tendency 


to employ the Negro in a quota in ~ 


proportion to the Negro population 
—about one-tenth, although this 
did not work out in the higher 
brackets because of the vicious race- 
prejudice of the administrators in 
the various departments. What the 
Truman administration will do in 
this respect is still a question. It 
is clear, however, that if the Gov- 
ernment, like the Church, diserimi- 
nates against the Negro, industry 
will do likewise. 

Why should there be a question 
as to what the Government will do 
toward any of its citizens? The 
Government, whether national or 
local, should recognize its citizens 
according to merit rather than ac- 
cording to race. Theodore Roose- 
velt said that a government con- 
ducted any other way cannot be 
efficient. Yet at this very hour 
men in the Government instead of 
planning to give equal justice to 
all under the law are actually plan- 
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ning against the Negro. The Con- 
gress of the United States is in the 
control of reactionaries inalterably 
devoted to the advancement of the 
Jim Crow. They bear it grievous- 
ly that- the Negro has been some- 
what advanced toward democratic 
treatment during the war, and they 
have expressed their preference for 
losing the war rather than disturb 
the Jim Crow. They now rejoice 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt has 
passed and they plan to control 
the new chief executive. They are 
urging the immediate elimination 
of all the liberal members of the 
Cabinet to make room for men of 
slavery and segregating origin. 

At present no law favorable to 
the Negro can pass Congress. If 
a majority of votes for such a law 
are at hand the bulldozing and 
filibustering members of Congress 
will prevent its coming to a vote 
and thus save the new incumbent 
the embarrassment of having to 
sign or to veto it. With such grasp 
upon the reins of power these re- 
actionaries are daily planning to 
undo as much as possible every 
thing known to be favorable to 
the Negro. In this battle against 
democracy they have the support 
of Congressmen representing the 
industrial interests and just as de- 
termined as their coworkers in the 
land of cotton to prevent the labor- 
ing man, whether white or black, 
from interfering with the profits 
of the capitalists who thus influ- 
ence the Government. 

In most of these questions with 
respect to: the Negro in post-war 
plans the very language used spells 
defeatism. These enquirers are 
seeking information about what 
others are planning to do for the 
good of the Negro. They take it for 
granted that the Negro is still an 
object of charity and that he can 
do nothing for himself. These per- 
sons do not find Negroes function- 
ing in the industrial and commer- 
cial spheres to the extent of provid- 
ing employment for large numbers 
of workers. These questioners think 
solely therefore of members of the 
other race as functioning in these 
spheres. There is consequently very 
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little in the past to encourage those 
who. see the Negro only from this 
point of view. If the Negro expects 
to look outwardly eternally for em- 
ployment to those who keep his 
name always at the bottom of the 
list of eligibles his future is along 
a dark and difficult road. Those 
who have no capacity to become to 
some extent sufficient unto them- 
selves will never have much of this 
world, and will be forever subject 
to that inexorable law that to him 
that hath it shall be given, and 
from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he 
seemeth to have. > 

This defeatism has been the cause 
of the failure of the Negro to figure 
conspicuously in the business world. 
It has resulted from the mis-educa- 
tion of Negroes in our oldest insti- 
tutions where Negroes and their en- 
deavors are held up to ridicule, and 
it must be conceded that there is 
much in the past which should be 
ridiculed. But the effect of such 
mis-education is to cause the high- 
ly educated Negroes to despise their 
people and the day of small things 
among them. The result, then, is 
that the Negroes who should know 
enough about things in general to 
build upon the economic possibili- 
ties of their race become incapaci- 
tated by the bias of their training. 
Business enterprises launched 
among Negroes consequently are 
the half-baked ideas of ignorant 
and unscrupulous schemers. They 
are nevertheless clever in deceiving 
the average Negro who has been 
alienated from the ‘‘highly educat- 
ed,’’ ‘‘stuck-up’’ members of the 
group who without a following nev- 
er accomplish anything for them- 
selves or anybody else. Such edu- 
eation as the Negro has received has 
done him much good in offering the 
opportunity for mastering things 
in the sphere of certitude but it has 
been a lamentable failure in not de- 
veloping in the Negro the power to 
think and plan for himself. About 
the only thing a ‘‘highly educated 
Negro’’ can do is to acquire as 
much as he can in some position 
functioning as an Uncle Tom and 
then spend it in imitation of the 


vices of the whites whom he regards 
as his superiors. 

It is a mistake to say that the Ne- 
groes of this country have no mon- 
ey. They have money, but they do 
not know what to do with it. It is 
a common thing to find a Negro 
with a balance in bank ranging be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000. Few of 
them accumulate more than this 
amount because at this point they 
begin to feel economically safe and 
develop wasteful habits which often 
bring them to paupers’ graves. If 
they had sufficient will power to 
struggle on until these accumula- 
tions passed the $100,000 mark they 
might then slow their pace for rest 
but not for extravagance. Their 
usual course is simply that of a real 
estate man who appeared in the 
Editor’s office the other day, saying 
that he is looking for a $16,000 
house for a Negro professional man 
who has contrived to save as much 
as $5,000. The prospective buyer 
has as fine a car as anybody in 
town. Now he must have a fine 
house in keeping with his convey- 
ance for local transportation. This 
millstone about his neck will keep 
him sinking during his most active 
years, and his end anyone of ordi- 
nary intelligence may predict. Thus 
the Negro group in the business 
world has reached an impasse with 
the mis-educated showing no in- 
terest in business enterprise among 
their people and leaving the field to 
the ignorant and unscrupulous to 
destroy the confidence of the mass- 
es who may be successfully led by 
honest and efficient leaders. 

In spite of all the difficulties in- 
volved the Negro has no hope in 
this world unless he can learn to 
plan for himself. About as far as 
the white friends of Negroes have 
gone in providing for the race has 
been to encourage them to take up 
the same religion the white man has 
decided upon as best for social con- 
trol and to help Negroes obtain the 
same sort of education which the 
whites are given to secure the posi- 
tion of superiority for this race and 
the subordination of the Negro. 
Philanthropists who have given mil- 
lions for these selfish purposes 
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would not dare advance a penny to 
establish or aid a factory, a mine, 
a railroad, or a shipping line man- 
aged and controlled by Negroes. 
Can Negroes do these things for 
themselves? Most assuredly they 
ean, if they will desert their tra- 
ducers and exploiters from without 
and eliminate their quacks and 
thieves within. 

If these inquirers have in mind 
the post-war planning for the Ne- 
groes abroad—those in Africa’ es- 
pecially—not much can be said to 
encourage those looking forward 
to a better day. With the excep- 
tion of a few of the Natives in West 
Africa and East Africa they have 
no way to register their complaints 
against their treatment and few 
persons of the other race have been 
sufficiently interested and influen- 
tial in presenting their case to the 
ruling class. The so-called repre- 
sentation of the Natives in the 
South African Union Parliament 
through white persons designated 
for this purpose has turned out 
to be a farce. The very fact that 
a Negro cannot sit in that body 
means keeping the race in a de- 
fenseless position at the mercy of 
the traducer and the exploiter. 
Certain liberals in the South Af- 
rican Union have asked for a mod- 
ification of these harsh provisions, 
but they have not as yet achieved 
success. 

With respect to the entire colo- 
nial system a few Europeans have 
advocated the establishment of a 
Colonial Commission through which 
the colonies may work toward au- 
tonomy and independence in the 
proportion as they advance toward 
modernization. The Negroes speak- 
ing for the race at San Francisco 
have decided to take up this plan 
as feasible and desirable. 


The History of the De- 
partment of Negro 
Affairs 


(Continued from page 172) 
Negroes are likewise registering 
their dissatisfaction with those ap- 
pointed to deal solely with the Ne- 
groes in the armed forces. The 
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very appointments themselves are 
first class evidence of the inequality 
which Negro soldiers and seamen 
have to face. The Negro inspector 
commissioned to look into such con- 
ditions returns invariably with the 
report that everything is all right 
and all goes well wherever he has 
been. If this Negro aide returned 
with a report to the contrary he 
would soon be without a job. The 
complete integration of the Negro 
soldiers and seamen in all branches 
of the service without regard to 
race and with access to all facilities 
afforded by the United States Gov- 
ernment would obviate the neces- 
sity for these special efforts to in- 
quire into the operation of segrega- 
tion and social proscription in the 
Army and Navy. The present sys- 
tem interferes with the building of 
the morale so essential to the suc- 
cess of our armed forces. 

The new Negro is demanding the 
complete integration of all elements 
of the population represented in the 
federal service. The department of 
Negro affairs must go, for all affairs 
of the government are Negro af- 
fairs. What concerns other citizens 
concerns him. What they can do 
for the government he can do. The 
benefits to be derived from the gov- 
ernment should go to the Negro 
just as they go to others. He has 
to pay taxes as others do, and in 
time of war he must give his life 
in defense of this land. The gov- 
ernment must cease to be a machine 
controlled by members of one race 
and for the exclusive benefit of that 
race. On this broader foundation 
we must build for the future or 
drift into more racial and class 
strife which will prove detrimental 
to development of the strong nation 
necessary to cope with more pro- 
gressive nations constructed on the 
democratic order. 


Above and Below the 
Mason and Dixon 
Line 


(Continued from page 192) 
States Government in Washington 


who, when she found out that she 
had to take her lunch in the dining 





room where both races are served, 
lost two hours to go across town to 
find a place where Negroes were 
not allowed to eat? In this insanity 
is lodged the so-called race prob- 
lem, and Negroes are not afflicted 
with this disease. 





The Negro’s Problem: 
The White Man 


(Continued from page 179) 

have to do it with discretion—a 
diseretion which is, however, cou- 
pled with moral heroism guided 
by intelligence and planning. Re- 
member, that science, truth and hu- 
manity are on your side. Under- 
stand that the white man is a sick 
man, and learn to deal with him in 
the light of that knowledge. Do not 
hate him. The wrongs he has com- 
mitted and continues to commit 
against you can never be righted 
by that means. The passion he en- 
genders in your breast must be 
turned into a creative force, the 
organized force to secure by legis- 
lative means in the first place the 
righting of all these wrongs. The 
poll-tax must be abolished, educa- 
tion must be more equitably dis- 
tributed, housing conditions must 
be improved, and a thousand and 
one other things. Finally, the Ne- 
gro must realize that he has many 
friends among the whites who are 
with him all along the line, that he 
is not alone, and that they will go 
on helping him as Granville Sharp, 
Wilberforce, Clarkson and Abra- 
ham Lincoln did, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt in our own day did till 
the final victory is won. 


The Loss of the Use- 
ful and the Great 


(Continued from page 171) 
State and he lectured at most of the 
accredited universities. In his 
early efforts he deeply invaded the 
field of American History as it had 
been influenced by the Negro. His 
first product was The Negro im 
Politics which appeared in 1885. 
In cooperation with William A. 
Dunning he published in 1900 the 
life of William H. Seward in two 
volumes. In 1908 Dr. Bancroft 
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published The Public Life of Carl 


Schurz and in 1913 The Speeches, 
Correspondence and Public Papers 
of Carl Schurz in six volumes. In 
1927 he produced The Mission of 
America and Other War Time 
Speeches of Edgar A. Bancroft, his 
brother, who died while serving as 
United States Ambassador to Ja- 
pan. In 1928 appeared Dr. Ban- 
eroft’s Calhoun and the Nullifica- 
tion Movement in South Carolina. 
In 1931 he brought out his epoch- 
making work entitled Slave Trad- 
ing in the Old South. 


Dr. Bancroft welcomed the first 
appearance of The Journal of Negro 
History in January, 1916 and 
through reading this magazine be- 
came acquainted with its editor. 
Concerned with his many tasks, Dr. 
Bancroft could not devote time to 
any effort in this special field, but 
he encouraged the undertaking as 
timely and worthwhile. In 1932 
he decided to give some stimulus to 
the work Wy providing annually 
for four history prizes: a first prize 
of one hundred dollars for the best 
article contributed to The Journal 
of Negro History during the year, 
and a second prize of fifty dollars 
for the next best article contributed 
to this magazine during the same 
year. Also a first prize of fifty 
dollars for the best book review 
contributed to The Journal of Ne- 
gro History during the year, and a 
second prize of twenty-five dollars 
for the next best review contributed 
to this magazine during the same 
period. 


It was fortunate that in making 
his will he thought well enough of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History to provide 
that from the fund which his estate 
will go to establish, this organiza- 
tion will be paid two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for prizes for 
five years with the understanding 
that one hundred dollars of this 
amount must be used as a prize for 
the best article contributed to The 
Journal of Negro History every 
year. The Association will desig- 
nate these as the Bancroft History 
Prizes in memory of the distin- 
guished historian. 
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The Founding 
Fathers 


(Continued from page 176) 


fields had at once gone up and yet 
the supply was inadequate. The 
problem, however, solved itself. 
The Border States could not pro- 
duce cotton, but they could produce 
Negroes. They were not slavehold- 
ing, but slave breeding states. Such 
cities as Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Wheeling, and Louis- 
ville became centers of flourishing 
traffic in human beings. They had 
great warehouses, ‘‘nigger pens,”’ 
in which the hands that were to 
make the cotton temporarily gath- 
ered, and long coffles—that is, pro- 
cessions of men and women each 
with a hand attached to a common 
rope or chain—marched through 
the streets with their faces turned 
southward. About 5,000 slaves 
were annually exported by the sell- 
ing states from 1820-1830. In the 
next decade about 16,600 were ex- 
ported each year; from 1840-1850, 
6,000; and from 1850-1860, 8,000. 
The lower South put millions in the 
pockets of people living between 
the Roanoke and the Mason and 
Dixon line. 

Every year added to the wealth 
ef him that had, and seemed to take 
away from him who had not. A 
healthy Negro man was worth in 
1845 about $750; in 1860 the same 
slave, although fifteen years older, 
was worth in the market a third 
more, and a young Negro man or 
woman readily sold for $1,500. 

There was no help for it. The 
decline in value of lands and crops 
was so great in Virginia that only 
the sale of surplus Negroes to the 
Southern cotton planters enabled 
the inhabitants to keep the wolf 
from the door. ‘‘The 6,000 slaves 
which Virginia annually sends off 
to the South,’’ said the able Thom- 
as R. Dew, ‘‘are a source of wealth 
to Virginia.’’ Every legislator in 
the State ‘‘should beware, lest in 
his zeal for action [in favor of colo- 
nization], this efflux which is now 
such an abundant source of wealth, 
be suddenly dried up.’’ When slav- 
ery is destroyed, ‘‘no matter how, 





the deed will be done, Virginia will 
be a desert.’’15 

In the Border States, therefore, 
as much attention was paid to the 
breeding and growth of Negroes, as 
to that of horses and mules. The 
further South raised them for use 
and for market. But here planters 
commanded girls and women (mar- 
ried or unmarried) to have chil- 
dren, and a great many Negro girls 
were sold off because they did not 
have children. 

One Mr. Gist of South Carolina 
did not disguise the fact that he 
wished to sell two Negro girls be- 
cause they had an objectionable 
habit, that of eating dirt, which, in 
his opinion, rendered them unprof- 
itable as breeding women. Accord- 
ingly he sold the two for $1,000. 

Another planter was more for- 
tunate: he was proud of the fact 
that his women were uncommonly 
good breeders; he did not suppose 
there was a lot of women anywhere 
that bred faster than his. He never 


heard of babies coming so fast as 


they did on his plantation. It was 
perfectly surprising, and every one 
of them in his estimation was worth 
$200, as Negroes were selling then, 
the moment they drew breath. 


A girl of seventeen that had 
borne two children was called a 
‘‘rattling good breeder’’ and com- 
manded an extraordinary price. 
Buxom girls of fourteen to eighteen 
years of age were usually at a great 
premium. It was not rare for wom- 
en of thirty to have grandchildren. 
At all times, ‘‘breeding slaves,’’ 
‘*child-bearing women,’’ ‘‘ breeding 
period,’’ ‘‘too old to breed,’’ ‘‘ very 
prolific in her generating quali- 
ties,’’ ete., were familiar terms.?® 

The older sections were bound in 
other ways to the masterful cotton 
community. The money making to- 
bacco crop of ten million in 1850 
was largely sold in the lower South, 
for-both master and slave chewed 
tobacco or ‘‘dipped’’ snuff in exces- 


15The Pro-Slavery Argument, Phila., 
1853, pp. 378, 360, 384. 

16Frederic Bancroft, Slave-trading in 
the Old South, Baltimore, Md., 1931, pp. 
68, 82; James Ford Rhodes, History of 
the United States, 7 vols., New York, 
1902-1907, I, 317. 
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sive quantities. From the moun- 
tains of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, corn and rye whiskey produc- 
ers sent wagons loaded with casks 
and crocks filled with corn or rye 
whiskey or peach and apple brandy. 
As these wagons approached the 
rich cotton belts, they gathered in 
trains and at eventide the lank and 
wiry forms of the drivers could be 
seen beside their fires on the road- 
side cooking their meal. Their 
great up-country horses tethered to 
fences or the limbs of trees fed up- 
on oats while their masters ate 
bread and bacon, drank deeply 
from their jugs of liquor and ended 
each meal with liberal quids of 
tobacco. 


Commercial groups thus linked 
together the elements of the lower 
South and the older tobacco states. 
But why had Northern people be- 
come so infatuated with slavery? 
They raised no cotton and they 
raised no Negroes, but many of 
them carried adulation almost to 
idolatry. ‘‘This alliance of the lash 
and the loom is a natural one,’’ de- 
clared Wendell Phillips. 


With slave labor Southern plant- 
ers made cotton and with the pro- 
ceeds of cotton they bought North- 
ern machinery and. merchandise. 
Southern cotton fed the looms and 
spindles of New Englend which 
employed millions of capital and 
thousands of hands. Northern 
banks supplied credit to Southern 
planters. The whole of their out- 
put was sold either to Europe or to 
the North at prices fixed in the 
world market. The merchants of 
New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia thus reaped enormous profits. 


In 1840 cotton exported $63,870,- 
300 out of a total export of $123,- 
669,000 ; in 1850, $71,984,600 out of 
a total export of $144,375,000; in 
1860, $191,806,600 out of a total of 
$333,576,100. Cotton was the bulk 
of American exports and the basis 
for American credit abroad. On 
the South, Southern statesmen de- 
clared, depended the prosperity of 
the nation, and indeed of the whole 
industrial world. ‘‘That the North 
does our trading and manufactur- 
ing mostly is true,’’ said the Dai- 
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ly Confederation of Montgomery, 
‘and we are willing that they 
should. Ours is an agricultural 
people and God grant that we may 
continue so. We never want to see 
it otherwise. It is the freest, happi- 
est, most independent, and with us, 
the most powerful condition on 
earth.’"7 When Jefferson Davis 
took his place as head of the Con- 
federacy, nearly two thirds of all 
the slaves in America were engaged 
in cultivating the cotton crop alone. 


The North fattened and grew 
rich upon the South. The South 
was dependent upon it for its en- 
tire supplies—both luxuries and 
necessities. Slaves were clothed 
with Northern manufactured 
goods, had Northern hats and 
shoes, worked with Northern hoes 
and plows, and were chastised with 
Northern whips. The slaveholder 
rode in a Northern saddle, sported 
a Northern carriage, patronized 
Northern newspapers, drank North- 
ern liquors, read Northern books, 
eame North and spent his money 
at Northern hotels, Northern thea- 
tres, Northern race tracks, North- 
ern watering places. Products were 
carried to market in Northern ves- 
sels, cotton was ginned with North- 
ern gins, sugar crushed and pre- 
served by Northern machinery, riv- 
ers were navigated by Northern 
steamboats, mails carried in North- 
ern stages, land was cleared with 
Northern axes, Negroes fed with 
Northern bacon, beef, flour, and 
corn. The floor was swept with a 
Northern broom and covered with 
a Northern carpet and the plant- 
er’s wife dressed herself in a North- 
ern looking glass and a Yankee 
clock sat upon the mantelpiece. His 
son was educated at a Northern col- 
lege, his daughter received her fin- 
ishing at a Northern seminary, his 
doctor was graduated at a Northern 
medical college and he was fur- 
nished with Northern inventions 
and notions.'® 


17Harry J. Carman, Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the United States, 2 
vols., New York, 1934, IT, 456-457. 

18Frederick A. P. Barnard, An Ora- 
tion Delivered Before the Citizens of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., Tuscaloosa, 1851, pp. 
11-12. 


As one Southerner wrote: ‘‘In 
one way or another we are more or 
less subservient to the-North every 
day of our lives. In infancy we are 
swaddled in Northern muslin; in 
childhood we are humored with 
Northern gew gaws; in youth we 
are instructed out of Northern 
books; at the age of maturity we 
sow our wild oats on Northern soil ; 
in middle life we exhaust our 
wealth, energies, and talents in the 
dishonorable vocation of entailing 
our dependence on our children 
and on our children’s children, and 
to the neglect of our own interests 
and the interests of those around 
us, in giving aid and succor to every 
department of Northern power; in 
the decline of life we remedy our 
eyesight with Northern spectacles, 
and support our infirmities with 
Northern canes; in old age we are 
drugged with Northern physic, and 
finally when we die, our inanimate 
bodies, shrouded in Northern cam- 
bric, are stretched upon the bier, 
borne to the grave in a Northern 
carriage, entombed with a Northern 
spade, and memorized with a North- 
ern slab.’’!® 

The strong economic puil was 
strengthened by social ties: wealthy 
young men of the East went to the 
homes of planters for their wives, 
and ambitious young slaveholders 
in the cotton belt married in Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston. 
The best families of the older com- 
munities of the North had much 
Southern blood in their veins, and 
the first families of the South had 
as much Northern blood in theirs. 
Henry Wise, an ardent pro-slavery 
man, married a Sergeant of Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Jefferson Davis was 
the granddaughter of a Governor 
of New Jersey ; even the Roosevelts 
of New York named their children 
for their Barnwell kin of Charles- 
ton. Stephen A. Douglas married 
a North Carolina heiress who owned 
a plantation and a hundred slaves 
in Mississippi. Each such union 
added to the power and sway of 
the cotton planters. Senators, rep- 
resentatives, and judges of the fed- 


19Hinton Rowan Helper, The Impend- 
ing Crisis, New York, 1860, pp. 22-23. 
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eral courts owned estates which 
yielded incomes greater than their 
official salaries. 

Under such conditions it is not 
surprising that the glamor of Rev- 
olutionary doctrine faded and self 
interest regained its wonted su- 
premacy. Over the average con- 
science the great fact of 35 per 
cent profit on slave labor rolled an 
extinguishing flood. In 1820 the 
South did still speak of slavery as 
an evil, but now as an evil inevi- 
table and permanent. By 1830 it 
began to advocate slavery as a posi- 
tive good, economic and moral, for 
both master and slave, and as the 
only passible cornerstone for the 
highest type of civilization. The 
more the world demanded cotton, 
the more the natural increase of 
slaves enriched planters, the more 
glowing the picture of a future cot- 
ton empire appeared. Southern 
leaders saw or thought they saw 
manifest destiny beckoning to them 
in Mexico and Central America. 
Persistent filibustering expeditions 
were sent against Cuba and Cen- 
tral America. In one as many as 
six hundred Americans were landed 
in Cuba and led against the Span- 
ish authorities, and William Walk- 
er who sought to make Nicaragua 
an American slave state was her- 
alded as a statesman and ‘‘man of 
destiny.’’ South Carolinians urged 
the repeal of the laws of 1807 and 
1819 which forbade the foreign 
slave trade. Men were open to 
the seductive argument from the 
South that the condition of slaves 
would be ameliorated and gradual 
emancipation become possible if the 
area of their bondage were en- 
larged—on the principle, perhaps, 
that treacle and poison would do 
less harm spread thin on a large 
slice of bread than thick on a small 
one. 

‘‘No man living will see the end 
of slavery,’’ declared Emerson. the 
idealist. . . . 

King Cotton seemed invincible. 
It wielded a rod of empire such as 
Caesar never wielded. It fattened 
into obedience pulpit and rostrum, 
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court, market place, and college, 
and leashed New York and Phila- 
delphia to its chair of state. The 
early repugnance to the ‘‘peculiar 
institution’’ died; abolition socie- 
ties one by one disbanded. Busi- 
ness smothered its conscience in or- 
der to make money; the law soon 
found or made precedents and 
sanctions, for did not a fat retainer 
jingle in its hands? And the pulpit 
opened the Bible and turned back 
to the Book of Genesis for a scrip- 
tural warrant. ‘‘God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men’” was 
a good doctrine to be preached on 
Sunday, and ‘‘all men are created 
equal’’ a fit principle to be pro- 
claimed on the Fourth of July, but 
Northerners did not now believe 
these statements applied to the 
South. Lowell pilloried the North- 
erner sympathetic to the South in 
his ‘‘The Doughface Creed’’— 


I du believe in Freedom’s cause, 
Ez fur away ez Paris is, 

I love to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Pharisees, 
It’s wal enough agin a king 

To drov resolves an’ triggers,— 
But libbaty’s a kind o’ thing 
That don’t agree with niggers.?° 


**Cotton thread,’’ said Emerson, 
‘‘holds the Union together, unites 
John C. Calhoun and Abbot Law- 
rence. Patriotism for holidays and 
summer evenings, with music and 
rockets, but cotton thread is the 
Union.’’4 


It was not slavery that was dy- 
ing, as the Fathers dreamed ; it was 
anti-slavery. The South which be- 
gan by being apologetic, now re- 
versed its role and arrogantly com- 
manded. 


Serfdom in Russia was dreadful ; 
bondage in Brazil was wicked. But 
slavery in America was a necessity 
—a commercial, political, social, re- 
ligious necessity—which let anyone 
gainsay at his peril. 


20James Russell Lowell, ‘‘Bigelow Pa- 
pers,’’ No. 6, The Complete Poetical 
Works of James Russell Lowell, Boston 
and New York, 1896, p. 201. 

21Ralph Waldo Emerson, Journals of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 10 vols., Boston 
and New York, 1912, VII, 201. 


The Passing of a 
Great Liberal 
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And yet despite all that the en- 
emies of progress said and did 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
more than their match. He broke 
all precedents in winning the elec- 
tion to the presidency four times; 
and, had he lived, he doubtless 
could have been elected a fifth time. 
He had convinced the underprivi- 
leged classes that their claim for 
peace and happiness took prece- 
dence over everything else in the 
agenda of the President of the 
United States. The blatant recalci- 
trants in the United States Con- 
gress, in the state legislatures and 
on the rostrum, backed by a capi- 
talistic press, labored in season and 
out of season to prevent the contin- 
uance of this liberal in office; but 
the common people, less vociferous 
than they and representing the 
large majority, kept him in the 
White House. And yet he was no 
enemy of the wealthy, for he him- 
self came from a family of affluence 
and fortune. This great liberal 
merely objected to the use of wealth 
to the detriment of those who have 
to toil. He insisted that the gov- 
ernment should be administered for 
the good of all rather than for the 
benefit of those that have at the 
expense of those that have not. 

The successor to this great liberal 
is a very much untrained and inex- 
perienced man, and it is doubtful 
what his policy will be. Several 
courses are open to him in the light 
of the experiences of. others who 
have succeeded to the presidency. 
John Tyler proved faltering to the 
trust reposed in him by the Whigs 
who elevated him to office along 


_with William Henry Harrison 


whom he succeeded in 1841. Mil- 
lard Filmore who became head of 
the nation when Zachary Taylor 
died in 1850 accelerated the death 
of the Whigs by choking down their 
throats the Fugitive Slave Bill. An- 
drew Johnson in succeeding Lin- 
coln in 1865 set himself against the 
freedmen whom friends of democ- 
racy endeavored to make citizens 
of the republie and brought his 
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career to the sad end of impeach- 
ment and repudiation. Chester 
Allan Arthur, as the successor to 
Garfield, merely permitted big busi- 
ness to run affairs and let things 
drift as they had been going, with 
the exception of advancing some- 
what civil service reform. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as the successor to 
William McKinley in 1901 brought 
lustre to the position and set the 


‘nation thinking about social, eco- 


nomie and political reforms. Cal- 
vin Coolidge followed Harding in 
1921 to lift the country from the 
level of corruption to decent gov- 
ernment but gave no attention to 
mueh needed reforms which he 
probably could not understand. 

It is unfortunate that almost be- 
fore Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
could be buried the enemies of so- 
cial reform have begun to rejoice, 
and they predict that the new chief 
executive of the nation will choose 
the opposite course. They feel very 
much like James G. Blaine, who in 
1868, while passing through the cor- 
ridor of the Capitol, was informed 
of the death of Thaddeus Stevens, 
the dominating force in Congress as 
the foe of the secessionists and a 
friend of democracy. Thereupon 
Blaine remarked that Stevens’ 
death meant the emancipation of 
the Republican party. Many of the 
Republican members of Congress at 
that time supported only in a luke- 
warm way Stevens’ policy of ruling 
the rebellious states with the Unit- 
ed States Army until they acqui- 
esced in accepting the Negroes as 
citizens with all the rights and priv- 
ileges pertaining thereto. These 
weak-kneed Republicans | desired 
merely to befuddle the Negroes 
with empty promis@ in order to re- 
main in office, but did not care to 
shoulder the burden of the social 
and economic. disabilities of the 
freedmen. In many respects, there- 
fore, Blaine was right, for this par- 
ty ceased to emphasize human 
rights and concentrated on the cap- 
italistic program which has brought 
the Republican party into disrepute 
as the source of the economic ills 
which Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
spent his best years trying to re- 
move. 
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ABOVE AND BELOW THE MASON 
AND DIXON LINE 


Dixon line often treat with contempt those 

members of their race living below that 
border and vice versa. The situation in the North- 
ern section was aggravated by those Negroes in 
the rough who during recent migrations rushed 
into the industrial centers to fill gaps in employ- 
ment much faster than they could be assimilated 
by others more advanced than they, and they have 
been charged with bringing the race problem into 
the formerly liberal section of the country. On 
the other hand, progressive Negroes in the South 
look upon the Northern Negroes as an unenlight- 
ened, undernourished and underprivileged element 
with liberty in name only and nothing to show as a 
result from the numerous advantages which they 
are supposed to have. Southern Negroes assert, 
moreover, that practically all the enterprising mem- 
bers of their race in the North are Negroes who 
have gone there either from the South or from the 
West Indies. 

In recent years this feeling has tended to abate 
rap'dly, but symptoms of it flare up now and then 
to embarrass efforts for national cooperation. A 
striking demonstration of this occurred at the be- 
ginning of our participation in the present war 
when the radical element of the Negro seemed in- 
clined to go too rapidly toward democracy for the 
Uncle Tom element of the race in the South, and 
the latter undertook a secession from those “‘ques- 
tionable ranks.” In spite of many efforts to the 
contrary the lines stretching across the Mason and 
Dixon Line are not yet as strong as they should be 
to assure nati@fal unity even among the oppressed 
Negroes themselves. 

In this battle of opinions the Negroes in the 
South have the advantage. In the first place, most 
of the Negroes dwell in the South. Only in a few 
large cities outside of the South are Negroes in 
sufficient numbers to assure support for any move- 
ment of great consequence; and in spite of the sub- 
ordinated position of the Negroes and their cruel 
persecution they have accumulated more property 
there than in any other section. A Negro leader, 


N ‘dive who live above the Mason and 


although he may be going in the wrong direction, 
can more easily finance himself in the South than 
in the North. While his constituents in the South 
may be poor the large number of them assure at 
least meager support. Unless the Northern leader 
can present such a program as will grip members 
of his race in both the North and the South he has 
little chance for success. These differences among 
Negroes are chiefly confined to matters of educa- 
tion, religious effort and fraternal organization in- 
asmuch as Negroes have not developed far in the 
economic and political spheres. 

White persons in these sections show the same 
tendencies in the holier-than-thou attitude. Re- 


cently a white lady in the North asked the Edi- 
tor whether the race problem will ever be solved 
below the Mason and Dixon Line. She evidently - 
takes it for granted that there is no such question 
in the North. Actual observation, however, shows 
that this lady has much to do at home. The Negro, 
moreover, is not the person to whom a question of 


this sort should be directed. The Negro has no 
problem to solve except to make the most of his 
opportunities; and, although the race, like any oth- 
er group of human beings, has its share of the 
good-for-nothing element, it has done well to rise 
as rapidly as it has against systematized and legally. 
perpetuated opposition. The so-called Negro prob- 
lem in the United States is the problem of the 
whites. Negroes do not hate people; they do not 
proscribe their neighbors; they do not deprive men 
of the opportunity to earn their bread; they do not 
turn seekers away from their churches; they do not 
exclude students from their schools; they do not 
deny certain persons the facilities of travel; they 
do not prevent heads of families from living in 
decent homes; they do not lynch human beings. 
These things which are the manifestations of what 
is called the race problem are on the white people’s 
side of the ledger. The question, therefore, should 
be propounded to the uncivilized whites, not to 
Negroes. For example, what can Negroes do to 
change a white woman employee of the United 


(Continued on page 188) 
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